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“LITERATURE. 


‘ WAR. 


The husband from whose arms you could not part 
oe hae hundreds in a bloody pit ; 
yy 











The ou nursed with fondness infinite 

Lies on the hill, the bullet through his heart. 
Bewildered Bride! mute Mother! creep apart, 
And weep yourselves away as it is fit. 

England has sterner work to do than grieve. 
When our best blood hath drenched that distant earth, 
What man soe’er in this embattled land 

Shall raise a hushing arm and murmur, “ Cease,”’ 
A eurse be on him! We conquer, or we leave 

A vacant chair at every English hearth. 

The far-off lily of a worthy peace 

Can be plucked only by War’s bloody hand. 





A POOR FELLOW’S STORY. 


The country between the rivers Theiss and the Danube is a wide plain 
or steppe, containing 15,000 square miles. The traveller, on entering it, 
perceives at once that he has reached a new country. A series of undu- 
lations, formed by sand-hills, roll away like waves, until earth and sky 
are blended together. The expanse, in truth, resembles the great ocean 
solidified. Mile after mile it stretches away in a dull, depressing uni- 
formity, unbroken by a village, a house, or atree. Indeed, the name b 
which the plain is known—the Puszta—means “ empty,” or “ void ;” 
aad it is well described by its name. It is bare, naked, and desolate ; 
and destitute even of a stream of water. Here and there the long pole 
of a draw-well rises against the sky, like a spectral arm, or like the mast 
of a stranded ship. Occasionally a herd of cattle strays along in search 
of herbage, watched by mounted herdsmen. The only other sign of life 
is a solitary crane or stork, perched on one leg, amidst a bog white with 
the powder of soda ; or a vulture wheeling high in the air in search of 
prey. A profound silence rests on the plain; and when broken by the 

erdsman’s voice, or the bellowing of the cattle, the sound startles the 
ear, as it speeds, one knows not whence, on the wings of the wind. The 
drivers of the diligences which cross the Puszta, if overtaken by night, 
coer into little holes which they have grubbed in the sand, sleeping 
until the light returns ; and even they, though accustomed to the route, 
are always glad to reach the confines of the waste. Kahl once, when tta- 
versing the Puszta, was aroused by the driver’s exclamation, “ Ah, thank 
God! I see the gallows of Felegyhaz!’’ It was the sign of a town, 
civilisation, and dinner! 

The Puszta is the cradle, or rather the keep, of Hungarian nationality. 
Its denizens are pure and unadulterated Hungarians; the same men as 
the Magyars, when, a thousand years ago, they wandered away in search 
of “ fresh fields and pastures new,”’ from the plains of distant Asia. Every 
man is a horseman, and every one able and ready to become a soldier in 
defence of his country. The inhabitants of the Puszta are herdsmen, 
following great droves of horses, buffaloes, snow-white bullocks, sheep 
and swine from pasture to pasture, and remaining the whole year round 
beneath the canopy of Heaven. The wildest amongst them are the 
ewineherds, and their greatest distinction is to be a redoubtable fighter. 
They are pre-eminently the heroes of the plain. Even their very plea- 
sures are warlike and sanguinary. The swineherds are very fond of 
dancing, their favourite dance being a representation of catching and 
killing a pig. The dancer, while springing in the air-inspired by the 
music of a violin or the bagpipes, whirls a couple of axes round his head 
80 rapidly that they resemble a pair of wheels ; now throws them away, 
anon catches them again, moving his feet, turning himself to the mea- 
sure of the music, and finishes the performance by striking dead a pig 
placed ready for the blow. These axes are fixed toa handle about three 
feet long, and serve both as a walking-stick and as a pastoral crook. The 
herdsman become so dexterous in the use of their axes, that one has 
been known to throw his axe into the midst of a crowd of persons, where 
an enraged buffalo was treading and overthrowing everything ia its way, 

and hit the animal so exactly as to kill it on the spot. 

But still more singular and pugnacious is another pastime of the swine- 
herds of the Puszta. The Konasz is not exactly a thief, but robs occa- 
sionally, for the fun of the thing, This is the custom of the pastime 
Having determined to eat one of his neighbour’s pigs, he goes at night 
with five or six roystering companions, to his neighbour’shut, and gives 
three knocks at the door with his axe. The sleeper knows what this 
means, being ‘‘ to the manner born,”’—it is a challenge to come forth and 
Gefend his pigs. Out he rushes, he and his people, and a battle royal 
ensues, in which the axes clash, and blood flows sometimes from terrible 
wounds. Ifthe defenders are victorious, why, he “ saves his bacon ;” but 
if the aggressors, as the case generally is, they are entitled to select the 
fattest of the herd and carry him off. : 

The axe is, in other cases, the swineherd’s gauntlet. If he is ill for 
want of a fight, he goes to the Csarda, or hedge inn, and striking his axe 
into the’ cross-beam of the ceiling, asks, “ Who isthe manhere?” If the 
company decline the challenge they leave the room, and the fighter cele- 
brates the triumph by getting drunk in solitary glory. Ifhe meets his 
match, as generally he does, a ring is formed, and the duel commences 
and always ends by a fight all round, in the Irish fashion. Nor isthe axe 
a plaything, a gage, a martial weapon only; but it is also the rod of 
justice among the swineherds. Suppose, for instance, a man has lost a 
horse or any other animal, and suspects that a neighbour has taken it 
~ invites him to the Csarda to take wine. After the third or fourth 
fa ey Paul suddenly says, “ Brother Stephen, have you seen my grey 

“ Not that I know of,” coolly replies Stephen. 

“Now, then, tell me truly Stephen ; you must have seenit, J have 
seen it amongst your herd.” 

. You have mistaken my large grey dog for your foal,”’ isthe answer. 

I see,” says Paul, “that you are determined to know nothing of it ;” 
and then suddenly drawing his axe from beneath bis sheepskin-coat, he 
on —— a wae | blow on the head. . 

9, you have struck me!” exclaims Paul, and drawing his axe re- 
toe b we for blow. They fight on till honour is satisfied, and then Paul 
pew. y Arcee yy that he has got the foal, upon which they drain 

soak - a and leave the house as good friends as they entered it, 
ws en pastimes and keen-edged lawsuits, occasionally end in 

‘ales ¢ ‘ er; and then the homicide, instead of returning to his herd, 

akes to the Steppe for a living ; stealing cattle, robbing travellers, and 

Saparting food and shelter at the thinly-scattered farms; nor does the 

mer dare reject his self-invited guests, knowing that if he did, his 
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Rozsa Sandor was the son of a wealthy swine-keeper of the Puszta, 
and from his earliest boyhood had wandered with the herds. His god- 
father, a magistrate of Szeged, wished to make him a scholar; but 
Rozsa preferred the wide page of Nature to book-learning. He could 
ride a horse, lasso a buffalo, tread a measure, and hit a pig with the best 
on the steppe ; and these were in his eyes the best of all learning. Rozsa, 
moreover, was fond of going to the Csarda, fonder of it even than mind- 
ing his business ; and what was even worse for him than dancing and 
Stele. he fell desperately in love with an inn-keeper’s daughter. 
Rozsa, however, had a rival in the girl’s affections, and seemingly a suc- 
cessful one ; and being unable to brook the slightest interference with 
his will, he challenged the happy man to settle their differences, in the 
usual way, over a bottle at the Csarda. After dispatching a couple of 
bottles, Rozsa desired his adversary to give up the girl ; he refused, as 
in honour bound ; they fought; and Rozsa killed his man. Love and 
marriage were thus put out of the question; and nothing remained for 
him, but to turn “ poor fellow.” He became a famous robber, more, 
however, from necessity than from inclination. He plundered only the 
rich, and gave freely to the poor, amongst whom he was regarded as a 
Robin Hood. The Pandurs, or mounted police, hunted him from county 
to county, from farm to farm ; but so great was his activity, presence of 
mind, and daring, and so clever his contrivances, that he always eluded 
them. Once, he had concealed himself under a pile of nets, on which 
the baffled Pandurs sat down to consult together. So narrow were his 
escapes, and so swift was his little horse Bogar, that the herdsmen, firm 
believers in sorcery, considered that he bore a charmed life—that neither 
swerd nor pistol could hurt him ; and, fn short, that he was in league 
with the Devil. On the Steppe, the Devil always gets the credit of any- 
thing which people cannot understand. . 

One stormy night, a crowd of herdsmen were assembled at Csarda 
near the ferry across the Theiss at Csurgé. Some gipsy musicians were 
playing one of the melodies of the country. These are so wild and im- 
passioned that the hearer is involuntarily carried away; and every now 
and then one of the company, inspired by the music, jamped up from 
his seat, beckoned to one of a group of girls wishfully waiting in the 
door-way, and joined in the dance, all giving vent to their pleasure in 
loud exclamations, each man, at the end, lifting his partner high in the 
air. In the midst of this scene, one of the company rose, and throwing 
bis hat upon the ground, exclaimed to the gipsy band, “ Now, fellows, 
strike up my note!’? He was a young man, short but muscular; and 
his eyes, which glowed like coals of fire in his pale, sad face, glanced 
restlessly about from one object to another. He held in his hand the 
axe ofa herdsman. The gipsies played one of the simple and melancholy 
Magyar-tunes, which often melt an assembly into tears. The herdsman 
danced alone, going through the mazes of the dance with sueh consum- 
mate skill, that a circle of admirers gathered round him. Amongst these 
were some Pandurs, who looked significantly at each other when they 
saw the dancer. He did not notice them, however, until he had finished ; 
and though his scrutinising glances met the eyes of the police, he did 
not appear to heed them. Calling carelessly for a jug of wine, he 
sauntered towards the verandah which surrounded the house, and before 
the Pandurs could approach him, had disappeared. In a few moments, 


prisoner, who was already more dead than alive from fright. 





the trampling of a horse was heard in the courtyard, and then the report 

ofa gun. A crowd of gipsies and traders, who were detained at the ferry 

by stress of weather, rushed out in surprise and alarm, and beheld by the 

light of the rising moon, the graceful dancer seated on horseback. “ Rozsa 
Sandor wishes the worthy Pandurs a very good night!’ he exclaimed, 
and then darted off towards the river. The Pandurs were soon mounted, 
and in pursuit of the redoubtable “ poor fellow,” who, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, dashed into the stream, and made for the opposite 
shore. 

“He cannot hold out long,’’ cried one of the traders. “ Look, the 
stream bears him away,’ and at that moment the Pandurs fired their 
carbines at him, and horse and rider sunk. Rozsa had only dived to es- 
cape the bullets of the police. 

‘Never fear for his life,’ said a herdsman to some of his comrades. 
“T rather think this is not the first time that he swims the river.’’ 

He was right; though the struggle was long and dangerous, it was 
successful ; and the horse and rider, having gained the opposite bank, 
soon disappeared in the distance. 

A love of the Cearda was Rézsa’s besetting weakness, and he indulged 
in it in defiance of warning. Ou ene occasion, some Pandurs, who were 

in pursuit of him, arrived in a village near Szalonta, while he was en- 
joying adance. They summoned a body of the inhabitants to their as- 
sistance, and surprised Rozsa and a companion before they were aware 
of their danger. Believing death was inevitable they determined to 
sell their lives dearly, and retreated to a small room. The Pandurs 
commanded them to surrender. Rozsa and his companion replied by 
discharging their pistols at the besiegers through the window. The Pan- 
durs returned the shots, and one of them, who bad been a Hussar, rush- 
ing against the door, burst it open, and shot down Réozsa’s companioh, 
who had defended it. The Hussar was in the act of shooting Rozsa, 
when he was felled himself. The beleaguered bandit was unable to 
defend both door and window too; whichever way he turned, he must 
soon have been shot in the back. “ At least, I will die in the open air!” 
he exclaimed ; and rushing out pistol in hand, he contrived to reach the 
stable, untouched. In a few moments he had saddled his horse ; but the 
Pandurs surrounded the door of the stable, though they dared not enter 
it. Determined, however, to take him dead or alive, they set fire to the 
roof, and it now seemed inevitable that Rozsa must either be burnt alive 
or fall by the bullets of the police. But Rozsa himself never despaired. 
Bursting open the stable-door favoured by a dense cloud of smoke, he 
vaulted on his horse before the Pandurs could lay hands upon him. In 
vain his pursuers discharged their carbines right in his face; the bullets 
whistled idly by him. He dashed boldly through the crowd, and galloped 
towards the gate ; but it had been shut, and the court-yard being sur- 
rounded by a high wall, escape seemed impossible. Not so, however, 
R6zsa, quick as thought, charged the wall: his brave horse did not fail 
him in the desperate attempt, and Rozsa disappeared with a suddenness 
which heightened the evil reputation both of horse and man. 

Rézsa would, however, have gladly returned to an honest life in the 
Puszta, the wild home to which his heart yearned. He was truly the 
most miserable man upon earth. He felt that he had done wrong, but 
he also felt that “ the world and the world’s law” drove him to other crimes 
for the sake of his life. In 1848, the Emperor of Austria “ became a traitor 
to Hungary, and sold it to the Croat,” as the people used tosay, and they 
dethroned bim from their hearts. The cry of Kossuth, “ The Fatherland in 
danger!” converted every denizen of the Puszta into a soldier, and their 
watchword was, *‘ Forward from the Theiss over the Danube,” to drive 
back the advancing Croats. Rozsa thinking that even his forfeited life might 
be of some use, sought permission to sacrifice it in defence of his country. 
He sent a petition to the Government, praying for an amnesty, and 
promising, ifit were granted, to raise a body of Hussars from the Steppe, 
and lead them against the enemy. The Government accepted Rézsa’s 
submission, and assistance; and his pardon was read to him in the 
market-place of Szeged in the presence of a large crowd of people. He 





swore to live and die honourably for his country—and kept his oath. 


He appeared at the head of eighty brave fellows, mounted and 

and greatly distinguished himself during the war. His feats of 

and wonderful escapes, formed quite aromance. His followers, like his 
foes, at length became impressed with the belief that no bullet could 
hurt him,—that he was impregnable against every weapon. Instead, 
however, of thinking that he was in league with the Devil, they main- 
tained that he possessed a charm made of peculiar materials, at a cer- 
tain time, which enabled him to set all the world at defiance. The 
charm had, it appears, a week point—a counter charm; bat it was 
known only to Rozsa himself. 

The Hungarian patriots having been over whelmed, Rézsa retired to 
the Steppe. The Austrian Government put a price of £1,000 on his 
head, and the police commenced an unceasing attempt to capture him. 
But it was in vain; for every man was his friend ; even the fanctiona- 
ries of the Government, either out of sympathy or for more solid rea- 
sous, gave him notice when a new chase was in the wind. He orga- 
nised a body of undaunted men, who spread throughout the country, 
and executed his orders with implicit obedience and almost unvarying 
success. In aiding patriots to escape from prison, in getting others in 
danger across the froatier, in disconcerting the spy system, and in other 
ways, Rozsa continued to serve the patriot cause long after it was bro- 
ken in the field. 

R6z3a, on one occasion, was sent from Pesth with despatches, of the 
highest importance, to the Turkish frontier. His wife, daring his ab- 
sence, foolishly showed herself in Pesth, so openly that the police had 
no difficulty in making her a prisoner. The unhappy woman was tor- 
tured by the Austrians, to wring from her the secrets of her husband. 
But she defied their cruelties, and at the end ofa fortnight she was shot 
at Neugebande. Rozsa did not return uatil the atrocious deed had been 
done ; but, though he deeply loved his wife, he manifested no outward 
sign of affliction. He became, perhaps more solitary, but in no way be- 
trayed the pain which was eating bis very heart. Shortly afterwards, 
he and a chosen band of followers left the camp in the Puszta, for Pesth, 
and, after an absence of a few days, dashed into the camp again, Rozsa, 
carrying before hima large bundle, while a gendarme was bound to 
one of his followers. Their horses were covered with foam, they were 
exhausted with fatigue, and night was far advanced ; but Résza ordered 
his men to mount, and ride for the reeds which line the banks of the 
Theiss. For three hours they galloped in silence, and then dismounting. 
Rozsa ordered a fire to be ighted. Then opening the bundle, his fo 
lowers were thrilled with horror at beholding the corpse of his wife. 
The flickering flame falling on the peg countenance, the lips seemed 
to move, and animation return. R6zsa knelt by the side of the corpse, . 
sobbing aud weeping piteously, nor could his rude followers refrain from 
tears. Rdéasa had braved death to rescue the corpsefrom the Austrians, 
that it might rest in free-ground, and to capture the gendarme who had 
seized his wife. A grave was dug, and one of his troopers, an outlawed 
Protestant minister, performed the Service for the Dead. And then the 
mourners sung the National Anthem of Hungary; a solema plaintive 
melody, varied by martia! strains. Scarcely had the corpse been laid 
in its grave, than Rozsa suddenly seized his axe, aimed a blow at the 
Bat as 
suddealy his spirit changed, his upraised arm fell idly to his side, and 
he exclaimed, “I came here intending to sacrifice you on the very 
mound under which the happiness of my life now lies buried. But as the 
wrong you have perpetrated touches my person, and not my country, I 
will avenge it in a manner worthy of myself. You have brought the great- 
est misery upon me, and in exchange, I bestow on you the greatest bles- 
sing—I give you your life?”” The man’s eyes were then bound, by 
Ro6zsa’s orders ; he was conducted back to the neighbourhood of Pesth, 
and then set at liberty. 

R6zsa Sandor still lives, hoping—alas! against hope—that the flag of 
Hungary may again be raised. Should that come to pass, he may be 
heard of again. 


A YOUNG LADY’S FIRST DRIVE IN A HANSOM. 


The ‘“‘Hansom” cab, though familiar to all Cocknies, is not probably known 
to our untravelled readers. As, however, much of the point of the following 
droll story depends upon a due comprehension of its form and fittings, we 
think it right to explain these briefly. The ‘“‘ Hansom” then, s-called from 
the name of the patentee, is a very low-hung vehicle on very high wheels. It 
is entered from the front, where it is provided with a solid wooden apron. 
Bat this apron does not fall forward against the splash-board, for the conve- 
nience of entrance, a3 is the case in ordinary cbs. It is divided in the centre, 
and thus forms two little doors, which fold bak to right and left respectively, 
for the admission of a “fare.” The driver sits perched-up in a little dickey 
at the back of his carriage, his reins leading over the roof, and his horse’s 
head and shoniders being alone visible to him. His mode of communicating 
with his passengers isthrough a sliding trap in the roof. This is generally 
closed; aud the passenger is thus entirely out of the driver’s sight. 





By what accident the following letter fell into the Editor’s hands, he 
forbears to say ; but ifthe readers of the Miscellany (Bentley's) fancy 
that it was sent to him by design,—they are, probably, right. 


Of all the adventures, dearest Matilda! I am quite out of breath 
when I think of it! 

You remember Henry Payne? Now I think of it, you danced with 
him at Mrs. Buller Jones’s ball when you were here in the summer, and 
so—of course—can’t have forgotten him. Town was full then, and one 
always had plenty of partners. Atleast J had. Others, perhaps, might 
not have been so successful! 

But the season, you know, dearest girl, will come to anend! Lon 
before that time you had returned to your quiet village—how I envi 
you !—while I was compelled to remain, to witness the last struggles of 
London gaiety, really caring nothing abont it, for who was there to in- 
terest me in particular? But before it was all quite over, something 
happened :—I scarcely know how I shall tell you about it, and if you 
were not my only and best friend, nothing could ever indace me to 
breathe a syllable on the subject. : 

Well, there was to be another ball at the Roystons, and as this was to 
wind up everything, Eliza and Mary Royston had persuaded their mother 
to let it be a bal costumé. The period chosen was the sixteenth centa- 
ry, the dresses of that time being so very splendid. It was my intention 
to have gone as Anne of Brittany ;—you recollect she was twice Queen 
of France, besides being a sovereign duchess in her own right, so she 
had the privilege of wearing 4 ducal diadem as well as a royal crown, 
which gave one the opportunity of showing research as well as taste. 
Neither of the Royston girls bad quite settled what they were to be, for 
you know, dear love, their forte is not exactly history, and Eliza wrote 
me a note, asking me to come down alone, to drink tea with them, and 
talk the matter over. [ 

I need not remind you, Matilda, that our house is in Bryanstone- 
square; 2nd I believe you are aware that the Roystons live in Spring 
Gardens ; bat I name these things that you may see at once there was 
no imprudence in my going out unattended, when you consider what 
was my motive. 








It was a lovely summer afternoon,—they had begged me to be early, 
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as Mr. and Mra. Royston were going out to dinner,—and I thought it 
would be delightful if I walked quietly down to Cumberland-gate, only 
a stone’s throw, in the streets, from Bryanetone-rquare, and then went 
across the parks to their house. After the excitement of many late 
hours, I was in that frame of mind which mekes a solitary walk almost 
necereary : you, even in your tranquil seclusion, can understand what 
such feelings are, for it is then we commune with ourselves without fear 
of interruption. In London, to be eure, this is not always the case, for 
one sometimes meets people one would ratber bave avoided,—and then 
the crossings put one in a fright and disturb one’s ideas. However, as | 
gaid before, from Bryanetone-equare to the Marble Arch nothing can be 

jeter, generally speaking, and mamma didn’t make the slightest ob 

tion ; it wae settled that the carriage was to call for me at eleven 
o'clock, after taking her to Lady Prowler’s, so I gave her a kiss and 
wished her good-by. 

I don’t at all dislike the present fashion of wearing high heels, for 
though I am considered really tall, they do add something of majesty to 
@ good figure ; and as I wanted to give Eliza Royston a proper idea of 

ueenly dignity, particularly as I meant to represent Anne of Brittany, 
Phea resolved that afternoon to wear quite a new pair, jast to get used 
to them before the ball. But high heels, Matilda, are much pleasanter 
for standing etill than for walking far with, and I bad not got more than 
two hundred yards from home before my foot caught in the kerb-stone 
and gave it such a wrench! I thought, at first, my ancle was disloca- 
ted, the pain was so excessive ; and I remained for ever so long, unable 
te stir. I then tried to move on again, but the anguish I felt was so ex- 
cruciating, that I feared I should be obliged to give up the idea of going 
to Spring Gardens : to walk there was quite impossible. While 1 was 
in this painful dilemma, hesitating what to do, and not a creature in 
sight, one of those carriages that zecoe call “ A Handsome” came eud- 
denly whisking round a corner. It happened to be empty, and the dri- 
ver, @ person with enormously large whiskers—I shall never forget bis 
horrid face—rather pulled up his horse and asked me if I wanted 
a-cab? 

I was in a state of extreme nervousness, which the wretch must have 
perceived, for he made bis horse stand steck-still and repeated bis ques- 
tion. I did not like to return home again, thamma would have made 
gach a dreadful fuss; I could not bear the idea of disappointing Eliza 

ston, who I knew fully expected me; and as my foot felt a little 
better, I put it to the ground again to see if J could move it, but it 
seemed so weak I am sure I could not have walked all that distance, 
All this time the man wouldn’t go away, though I frowned at him as hard 
as I could. At last it struck me that, perhaps, the best plan might 
be to accept his offer: there was nobody near to see me get in, and— 
to tell you the truth, dearest Matilda—I had always had a sort of long: 
ing to be driven in one of these ‘‘ Handsomes’’—just to see what it was 
like ; so when be asked me again—you mustn’t smile, Matilda, and 
A yourself * the third time of asking’”—I said, “ Yes, I thought 


“ Where to, miss?”’ said the man, raising his whip-handle to his hat, 
and meaning, I suppose, to be civil. 

I told him “ the corner of New-street, Spring Gardens, at the end of 
the terrace.” 

He nodded his head, exclaimed “ All right’’—as, I am told, that class 
of persons invariably do, and motioned me to get in. I must repeat 
to you, dearest Matilda, that I had never in all my life been in one 
of these things, so that what happened is the lees astonishing. I atep- 
ped on toa little kind of landing that there was, just behind what is 
called the eplash-board, and sat down. I thought the seat very narrow 
and hard, and that I did not seem to be far enough back. I had al- 
ways imagined people couldn’t be seen from the street—on/y their 
heads—in these ** Handsomes,’’—of course, if I had not supposed that, I 
shouldn’t have agreed to go ;—but the moment I placed myself where 
I did, it was quite clear that there could be no concealment, and I made 
up my mind to get out again, but before I had time to rise for that 
parpoee, the driver shook the reins over my head, gave a flourish wita 

is whip, and off the horse started, at the rate of I don’t know how many 
miles an hour! 

Now, dearest, what I have to tell you must bea perfect secret. 
one but yourself were to know ali, | declare I should die/ 

I said that the place I was sitting on was excessively narrow, quite 
like the edge of something, with nocushion or any back to it, except ever 
80 far off, and the moment the “‘ Handsome” was put in motion, that 
ve instant I lost my balance and fell backwards. 

o words, in any language—not even French—ean describe the posi- 
tion I was in ; but I must endeavour to convey to you a faint idea. 

Imagine a kind of hollow space or dreadfal chasm between my lower 
extremities and my head, which struck with such violence against a sub- 
stance behind me that, I suppose I must, at first have lost all conscious- 
ness. When I recovered my senses, I made a superhuman effort to re- 
cover myself, but it was altogether fruitless. The centre of gravity— 
you know what that is, Matilda—was entirely displaced, and I lay there 

ectly helpless, every part of my frame being higher than my head! 
screamed, but it was of no use; my voice was smothered in the dark 
cavity, and in the dreadful intervals between my shrieks, the grinding 
of the carriage-wheels against the crush’d granite alone assured me of 
my existence! Can you conceive anything more appalling? Presently 
a thought came flashing across my brain, too terrible to endure! Sup- 
pose I were seen! The idea perfectly maddened me, and once more I 
struggled to regain my lost position. All I could accomplish, however, 
was to obtain some slight support for my elbows upon the ledge on which 
I had fallen. By this means I was enabled to raise my head slightly, 
though my bonnet, a white moiré silk, with a violet wreath, was crushed 
to atoms. 

I again called to the driver to release me from my cruel imprisonment, 
bat he was—or feigned to be—deaf to my cries; so I subdued myself to 
silence! Tosilence! With such harrowing thoughts! I cast my eyes 
upwards. Nothing but the blue ether was within their ken. Whither 
was I being taken? By what public or what less-frequented route? 
Alas! I knew not. A vision of Oxford-street crossed my mind, and with 
it came the rade laughter and course jeers of the omnibuses—I mean of 
their drivers, and of the boisterous people who crowd the roofs. Some- 
thing of me, perchance, might be visible ; at best I was a helpless mass, a 
mark for withering scorn to point the finger at. 

In this powerless condition I was whirled along, Mazeppa-like, to doom. 
but far more wretched than he—for in the wilds of the Ukraine no eye 
save that of the savage wolf—you recollect the print, dearest Matilda— 
beheld him, while I——-torture/ Still inthe height of my despair I was 
capable of reasoning—the mental faculties had not deserted me, though 
I feared—nay, almost hoped—they would! My thoughts incessantly 
dwelt upon the route by which I was being taken. Now the “ Hand- 
some”—oh, what mockery to give it such a name !—like a swallow in its 
flight wheeled rapidly to the left, then with equal swiftness to the right: 
I knew the variations of its course by the alternate throes which jerked 
my head first on one side and then on the other. It was not Oxford- 
street, for then my way would have been straight on—at least for a 
time ; no, these sharp turns indicated a number of short-cuts—and for 
that, at least, I was thankful. Better, I thought, to perish unobserved, 
than be rescued by a gaping multitude. Think not, Matilda, that dar- 
ing this terrible journey the suspended form of your hapless friend was 
free from physical pain : but that I heeded not: a bed of down or “ Da- 
mian’s couch of steel”’ would have been alike in this extremity of moral 
agony! Was it possible for that agony to be increased? Alas, yes! 
Another of those sudden turns so far altered my position as to permit me 
to see where Iwas. The “ Handsome” was tilted forwards—I was going 
down hill; to my infinite horror I recognised St. James’sstreet! Like 
lightning the carriage shot down the steep declivity, and wheeled short 
round to the left. I felt that this was the crisis of my fate! I was about 
to run the gauntlet of all the clubs in Pall-mall. The Guards always dine 
late, and stand looking out of the windows to the very last moment. 
Under other circumstances I have seen them there with a feeling not un- 
allied to pleasure. But now! Those fatal boots, of which I had been 
80 proud—those feet which had been so often praised—those stockings 
—but, no,—the eyes of the lynxes could never recognise them! Still 
the possibility of the impossible harrowed my soul, and once again I 
plunged with frantic force to release myself. For an instant the whole 

of street lay open to my view, and then it disappeared ; not even 
the sky was visible. I had slipped from the seat to the bottom of the 
vehicle and lay collapsed, my heels, which clung closer than ever to the 
outer barrier, alone giving token of the presence of a human being! | 
was too much exhausted to scream any more, and remained supine, await- 

the final blow! Death by suffocation appeared inevitable, unless the 
“ dsome”’ were dashed to pieces! My hope was delirious—impious— 
but, Matilda, I prayed fora smash! 

It came not, but the *‘ Handsome” stopped with a frightful jerk, and I 
became conscious of a human voice. Though the tones were busky and 
indistinct, I collected these words : 

“ This here’s the corner, miss, where you wished for to stop?” 

I raised my eyes, and perceived an open trap door in the roof of the 
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carriage through which the voice issued, but I was too faint to reply. 
Again { heard the voice. This time it said: “ Hello! sumtbin’s up!” I 
should rather bave said, “down.” 

“ God bless me, miss, why however did this here happen! Jest lift 
your foot a little ;—there, now I can open the door. To see wot you’ve 
bin and got jammed into! How could you come for todo it? Don’t be 
in a hurry. miss; allow me to take your hand. You must be dreadfally 
burted! Why dida’s you tell me to stop?” 

I rose to my feet, trembling like an aspen. 

“| think,” { murmured, “ that I must have eeated myself in the wrong 
place when first I——” 

A strange gurgling sound, like a pent-ap torrent overleaping its arti- 
ficial boundary, caused mo to look round without finishing the sentence : 
it was the driver. He was reeling with hysterical laughter, and leant 
againct a lamp-post. I gaged at him with indignation! 

“I begs your parding, miss,” said he, as soon as he eould speak,— 
“bat you’ve bin and set dowa upon the doors instead of openin’ on em. 
That’s where it is!” 

I took out my parse, bat the fellow shook his head. “I can’t think of 
taking nuthin’, miss,” he said. “ You must havesorope every bit of skin 
off you—— 

d Silence!” I exclaimed. And keep silence about this unhappy acei- 
dent. Here’s for your pains.” 

“I give you my word of honner,’” he replied, after looking with 
astonishment at tbe piece of gold which I put into his hand, “ my eacred 
word as a man that not a sillerble of this here shall ever pass my lips,” 
He lifted his bat, mounted his box, and drove away. I watched him 
steadily until he was out of sight, and then hurried to Mrs. Royston’s 
door. 

It was impossible for me to disguise from my anxious friends that an 
accident had befallen me,—and under the seal of I told them aii, 
Tears and eau-de-Cologne attested their sympatby, for I was dreadfully 
bruised ; literally, from head to foot. But the worst was yet to come. 
Later in the evening a visitor arrived. It was Henry Payne. He was 
burning to tell what he called “the most ridiculous thing that had 
ever happened ;”’ and then began to describe something like the truth, 
which he, at the very spot I dreaded, had actually witnessed. ‘The 
Guards,” he said, “ immediately sent out a page to find out who it was, 
—bet he could not overtake the cab ; he met it, however, coming back, 
though the deuce a word could he get out of the driver. We had him 
in ourselves, but nothing could make him tell us where he had set down 
his fare. They were as handsome a pair of——well, don’t be afraid, 
— I was only going to say ‘ boots ’—as ever I saw in my 
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“Letty! dearest! what is the matter?’ cried Mary Royston. 

“It’s nothing,” I replied—“ it’s shameful—it’s——_”_Hyeterics seized 
me and then I fainted. 

When I came to myself, Mr. Henry Payne was gone. 

You will never believe such heartless conduct, Matilda, but I sub- 
sequently learnt that my secret had been betrayed. That alone would 
have prevented me from going to the ball, even if I had not been 
obliged to keep my bed for a fortnight, and nothing on earth shall ever 
make me speak to Eliza Royston again; as for Mr. Henry Payne——but 
I will not trust myself on that subject. 

And now, Matilda, adieu. I am wretchedly out of spirits. But it is 
a consolation to know that there is one faithful bosom into which I can 
pour my sorrows. Remember the promise I exaot. Fondty yours, 

Letrria LaRxuss. 


Mies Larkins appears to have been unfortunate in the choice of her 
female friends, or the above letter would not have been transmitted to 
our office. If jealously were the cause of its reaching us, it failed in its 
endeavour, for while these pages (which we were induced to publish in 
order that no false reports should circulate privately to the disadvantage 
of Miss Larkins) were passing through the press, our editorial eye was 
attracted by the following paragraph in the Mornimg Post: 

‘“‘ Yesterday, at St. George’s, Hanover-equare, the beautiful an accom- 
plished Mies Letitia Larkins, only daughter of Brabazon Larkins, Esq., 
of Bryanstone-square, was led to the bymeneal altar by Henry Fits 
Arthur Payne, Ksq., late of the Coldstream Guarde, and of Sandrock 
Park, in the county of Kent. The lovely bride was attired in a splendid 
dress of Brussels lace, &c., &c.; her bridesmaids were Miss Royston and 
Mies Mary Royston, and the four Miss Clutterbucks, who were, &c., &Xc. 
After the marriage ceremony the happy pair left London for the Conti- 
nent, it being their intention to remain in Paris for the rest of the win- 
ter, and then proceed to Italy.” 


. 





THE LATEST ACQUISITION OF RUSSIA 


THE RIVER AMOOR, 
I sit on the shore and wait for a wind.— Russian Proverb. 

In the course of last year a large share of publie attention was attrac- 
ted by an expedition sent from the United States to the Pacific Ocean, 
and its movements were watched with much interest throughout the 
whole of Europe, where the belief was univergal that the Americans 
were going to swallow up at a mouthful the ancient and wealthy empire 
of Japan, without giving any other power a chance to share the spoil. 
But while the United States Government was pretending to threaten 
Japan, a more dangerous spoiler, whose encroachments upon the islands 
of that empire have been going on fur many years, was actually at work 
close by, and it is to be regretted that neither the British Government 
nor that of the United States found time to cast their eyes upon the land- 
locked sea, a little farther to the north. Had they done so, they would 
have observed that the Sea of Okotsk receives the waters of one of the 
noblest rivers of the Old World, and offers advantages as great anda 
position as impregnable as will be afforded by the Baltic and the Black 
Seas, when their shores and outlets shall have fallen under the dominion 
of a single sovereign. They would have seen that achain of posts had 
been gradually established on the islands, formerly belonging to Japan, 
which divide the Sea of Okotsk from the ocean ; and also that the har- 
bour at the mouth of the Amoor or Sagalin River was already being 
fortified, and threatened to equal in Strength either Oronstadt or Sebas- 
topol, with incalculable superiority in position, soil, and elimate over 
each of those strongholds. They would have observed that a river, the 
name of which is scarcely ever beard in Europe, was already navigated 
by steamboats, and that fortifications were springing up at various points 
upon its banks, under a flag which was that neither of China nor Japan, 
while ships of war were gradually assembling in a noble harbour at its 
mouth, to which Buropean geographers bad not even vouchsafed aname! 

We have been accustomed to smile with pity and contempt at the 
costly but apparently useless and insignificant settlements of Russia in 
Kamtschatka and North America, and to most of us it had never oc- 
curred that by a single step in advance, taken at an opportune moment 
these distant and puny possessions would be converted into a souree of 
enormous strength to Russia, and of incalculable danger to England first, 
and afterwards to the United States. The reception of the English and 
French squadrons at Petropaulovski may serve to convince us that these 
settlements have been brought within easy reach of the arsenals of Rus- 
sia, and may also suggest to us the difficulties to be encountered at the 
mouth of the Amoor, where, in addition to the fortifications, we shall find 
ships of war from the Baltic, which have been repaired and strengthened 
in the English dockyards, and large and well-armed steamers built for 
Russia in the harbours of the United States. 

The time has at length arrived when the great States of Karope and 
America must either cripple the strength and annihilate the fleets of Rus- 
sia, or suffer her to become a first-rate power on the ocean as well as on 
the continent ; for her ships in the Sea of Okotsk areshut in by no portals 
which can be closed at the will of a hostile neighbour, and she has there 
a position which will eecure for her the lion’s share in any future spoila- 
tion of the Chinese and Japanese Empires, and will enable her to threaten 
not only the commerce of the East, but also the Indian and Australian 
possessions of Great Britain. 

“‘T sit on the shore and wait for a wind” is a favourite national Russian 
motto, and it has never been better exemplified than in the long enduring 
patience and watchful perseverance which that Government has exhi- 
bited in its efforts to appropriate the valley of the Amoor. The first at- 
tempt was made soon after the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
the Russians built some forts on its banks ; but at that time the Manchou 
rulers of China, although they had scarcely consolidated their power, 
would by no meaus consent to yield their birthplace and their patrimonial 
possessions to the despised but lately emancipated Czar of Muscovy. 
They therefore treated with contempt the ambassadors sent to Pekin by 
Alexey Michaelovitch, and dispatched an army in 1680, which destroyed 
the Russian forts and settlements, and brought the intruders as prisoners 
to Pekin. Hence the Russian church and college in that city ; for al- 
though it is usually believed that these were founded in 1728, the truth 
is that they were established for the Russian prisoners nearly fifty years 
earlier, and it was merely their continuance which was granted by the 
treaty of Kiakta. 


Ia 1686, Golovia was sent by the Cezar to regain by diplomacy what 
had been lost by arms, but it took him two years to reach the frontiers 
of China, and he had to wait two years more at Selenginsk for the arrival 
of the Chinese envoys, who were to treat with him. When the latter ap- 
peared, they were provided with arguments which were too potent even 
for Muscovite craft. for their euit consisted of 12,000 men, accompanied 
by a large force of Artillery. The consequence was that Golovin was 
compelled to cede all claim to the valley of Amoor, and to accept the 
ragged and almost impassable moantain chain, in some places several 
bundred miles to the north of it, as the boundary between the two em. 
piree. This treaty was signed on the 27th of August, 1689, and down to 
the year 1852 the Russians, in spite of constant efforte, bad succeeded in 
affecting only some insignificant encroachments to the south of the great 
Yablounoi range. ‘ 

The subsequent embassies of Isbrand Ives, in 1692, and of Leff Vaesili- 
evitch Ismailoff, in 1719, had reference principally to the caravan trade, 
which was stopped by the Chinese in 1772, but renewed again in conse- 
quence of the treaty made at Kiakta by Sava Viadivlavitch Ragusinski, 
in 1728, by the stipulations of which the Czars submitted to the dishou~ 
our of being treated as inferiors by the Chinese monarchs, 

It seems searcely credible to us that a century ago the Chinese were 
@ martial and victorious nation ; but it was only in 1750 that they eon- 
quered Zungary, took Kashgar and Yarkened, which they keep to this 
day, threatened with subjugation the whole of Centyal Asia, and spread 
terror to the Caspian. Their progress however was stopped by Achmet, 
the sovereign of Affghanistan, who marched to the assistance of his bro- 
ther Mussulmans—entered into negotiations with thé invaders, and in- 
duced them to retire ; but their lust of conquest was by no means sati- 
ated, for in 1758 they invaded Siberia, and ceused serious apprebensions 
to the Government of St. Petersburg. Nineteen years later, owing to 
the protection granted by the Chinese Emperor to several hundred 
thousand Calmucks, who escaped from their Russian oppressors by 
flying from the banks of the Volga, in the winter of 1771, and in conse- 
quence of the ineffable contempt with which the ambassadors sent to re- 
claim them were received, the Empress Cathrine determined to invade 
China. Her design was to march an army into the valley of the Amoor, 
at the same time that she sent ships of war all the way from the Baltic 
to co-operate with them at its mouth. But the distance and the difficul- 
ties of transport, or, more probably, unceasing preoccupations nearer 
home, frustrated her project, and compelled her to put up with the af- 
fronts she had received. Her design however has never been lost sight 
of by the Russian Cabinet, although the ambition of Napoleon, the re- 
forms of Sultan Mahmonad, and the determined courage of the Circas- 
sians, have tended to delay its execution. 

The Opium War, which was planned by the cunning aod worked 
out by the agents of Russia, in China and elsewhere, gave ber an a/imir- 
able opportunity for sending an embassy to Pekin, and for making large 
professions of friendship, as well as liberal offers of assistance. She in- 
duced the Chinese to believe that she was on the very point of going to 


anxiously inquired ‘whether hostilities had not already broken out be- 
tween Russiaand England.” And the English Superintendent, Captain 
Elliot, was so convinced of her interference, that be did not hesitate to 
attribute to it “the increasing indisposition of the Chinese to trade by 
the sea shores.’ But neither ber promises nor the necessities of the 
Chinese Government were yet sufficient to enable ber to obtain permis- 
sion to navigate the Amoor, and in spite of the efforts she had been 
making to discipline the wild horsemen of Tartary and Siberia, she 
wisely abstained from seizing upon the prey sbe bad so long coveted, for 
~t was not ignorant of the fate of the Nepaulese and Sikh invaders of 
ibet. 

The Nepaulese overran Tibet in 1792, and took Teshoo Loomboo. The 
Grand Lama, who escaped with difficulty, applied to the English for as- 
sistance, but met with an immediate refusal. The Chinese Emperor 
however was not long in sending aid to the Head of his Faith and to his 
peace-loving followers. On the approach ofhis troops, wifo were marched 
in haste from the frontiers of Tartary, the Nepaulese retreated, carrying 
with them the accumulated wealth which they had found in the monas- 
teries, But they were overtaken by the Chinese troops, and, after euf- 
fering two severe defeats, escaped into their own country. The Chinese, 
who were not satisfied with the chastisement they had inflicted on the in- 
vaders, forced the frontier post of Coti, and entered Nepaul. The Ne- 
paulese, in their tarn, applied to the English ‘or their aid or good offi- 
ces. And in consequence of their application, Captain Kirkpatrick, 
said to be the first Englishman who ever entered Nepaul, was sent 
thither as our ambassador. The Chinese refueced to listen to his media- 
tion, and received his interference most unfavourably, for they could 
not forget that we had declined all aid to the Grand Lama, nor could 
they be convinced that we were not now assisting their enemies. They 
therefore continued to follow up their success, and it was only when the 
Nepaulese made the most abject submission, undertook to restore all 
thelr spoil, promised to pay tribute, and consented to cede Sikkim, which 
lies between Nepaul and Botan and borders on Bengal, that they could 
be induced to retire. The only result of our interierence was that the 
Chinese Government immediately put an end to all intercourse between 
Bengal and Tibet. 

The Sikh invasion which took place shortly after the close of the 
Affghan and during the Opium War, was equally disastrous. Their 
army, consisting of 12,000 disciplined troops, crossed the mountains from 
Cashmere, and invaded the province of Ladak. They quickly took pos- 
session of Leh or Lassa, the capital of Little Tibet, for they met with 
scarcely any resistance from a people who for ages bad required neither 
soldiers todefend their country nor poliee to protect their property ; and 
whose rulers, the priests of Buddha, were forbidden by their religion to 
deprive any creature of life. It was not until after the Sikbs had held 
quiet possession of the country for two years that a Chinese force ar 
rived toexpel them ; and the invaders were so completely defeated in the 
first battle, that out of the 12,000 only between two and three hundred 
stragglers are said to have escaped, by making their way over the higher 
passes of the Himaleh Mountains, into the territories of Great Britain or 
Nepaul. 

It is evident that the present great rebellion in China owes much of 
its importance and success to some foreign agency, but it is not yet cer- 
tain whether that agency is Russian or American, or both combined. 
One thing however is clear, namely—that Russia is the only power which 
has yet known how to profit by it; for since its commencement she has 
obtained, from the embarrassments of the Court of Pekin, a treaty yield- 
ing to her the navigation of the Amoor, and she has already converted 
that permission into absolute possession of the whole course of the river 
and an enormous tract of the country, above 1000 miles in length and in 
some parts as much as 500 in breath. But, in addition to the mere ex- 
tension of territory, she bas acquired the exclusive ownership of the Ya- 
blounoi Mountains, from which her subjects have already procured large 
quanties of gold and silver by the rudest methods, and which are said to 
surpass in mineral wealth anything that bas yet been discovered! in Cali- 
fornia or Australia. And, what is to her of far greater importance, she 
has gained access to the Pacific Ocean, in a temperate climate. 

The Amoor, which has a course of 2240 miles, is formed by the junc- 
tion of two rivers, one of which rises in Mongolia and the other hag its 
source in the Siberian province of Irkutsk, at no great distance from the 
Lake of Baikal, the waters of which flow by the Yenisei, into the Froven 
Ocean. The most important of its tributaries is the Songari, which rises 
in the mountains to the north of Corea, and is almost as noble a river aa it- 
self. Cannon and stores are already carried down the Amoor by steam 
boats,* and sent from its mouth to the Russian possessions in America ; 
and it men, at no distant day, be one of the great channels of European 
and Asiatic commerce, for the water communication between the Baltic 
and the Capsian has long been complete, and, according to Cottrell, only 
400 versts, or 260 miles, of additional cana), will be required to connect 
the Pacific with the Caspian. 

It is a marvel even in the history of Russian diplomacy and Russian 
success, that at a moment when she is an object of jealousy and a cause 
of alarm to every European and Asiatic people, and is actually at war 
with three great empires, she should have been able to secure such an 
acquisition as the Amoor, and at the same time so nearly to complete a 
gigantic system of inland communication, 8000 miles in length, without 
more than a vague rumour of her design having reached the enlightened 
and far-seeing nations of the West. Should they suffer her to consolidate 
this her latest conquest, they will soon discover that the course of com- 
merce has been changed, the balance of power altered, and that the giant, 
whom they vainly imagined to be still fettered by the Sound and the 
Bosphorus, has shaken off his chains, and can defy with impunity the na- 
vies of England, France and the United States. But although Russia 
has made this great advance towards the universal dominion which has 
been for centuries the aim and object of her craft and her ambition, yet 





* We heard, two years ago, that twelve steamers built in Sweden were sens 
by canal to the Caapian, to be taken to pieces on its eastern shore, and to be 
thence transported by land to the Sea of Aral. These are probably the veseels 
now navigating the . 
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was she never in so dangerous and so critical a position as at this mo- 
ment. It is true that the war she has provoked has not been the signal 
for revolt amongst the disaffected millions whom she rules with a rod of 
iron, that it bas only orippled—and not destroyed—her commerce. Bat 
it has bad one affect, the consequences of which may be fatal tober. It 
has aroused the people of Bagland from their ignorance and their indif- 
ference, and if their new-bora determination to put a final stop to the 
aggressions of Russia sbould find an earnesié and faithful leader in any 
public man, the whole nation will rally round him, and give Russia cause 
to rae the day on which her legions crossed the Prath. a 

Eogland demands ministers who will oppose the designs of Russia with 
all their energy and intellect. If the Government will only carry out 
heartily the wishes of the nation, the commerce of Russia may be annihi- 
lated— disaffection wil! paralyse her armies—insurrection will raise its 
head within her borders—and a few months suffice to add to her present 
foes the armies of Germany and Sweden, the hordes of Tartary, the horse- 
men of Persia, and the hosts of the Celestial Empire.* 

God grant that this opportunity, calculated to stimulate the purest 
patriotism aud to satisfy the noblest ambition, may not be lost for Bag- 
land, and that she may find men capable of conducting her through the 
paths of justice and honour, to that success on which depends the free- 
dom or the slavery of mankind. 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS; 
CHAPTER XXVI.—FLOOD AND FIELD, 


A Family Party—a Hunting Morning—-Hand-and- Glove-— Gone 
@ Away !—Never More— Follow-my-Leader. 


It was the last day of the Old Year, and he seemed to have resolved 

on making a peaceful ending, such as the thirty-first of December sel- 
dom voucnsates in any climate but our own. Thoroughly Baglish too, 
was the party assembled round the breakfast-table at Newton-Holloweeg, 
from the red face of the old batler struggling in with the hissing ura to 
the corresponding colour of Frank Hardingstone’s coat, betokening that 
he meant to enjoy our national sport of fox-bunting. Blanche was al- 
ready down, looking charming in a riding habit, as all pretty women 
do, and Mary’s quiet face showed more animation than usual, perhaps 
in consequence of an arrangement which was broached apparently not 
for the first time. 
a.“ 1 am so glad we persuaded him not to ride,” observed Blanche, ap- 
pealing as usual to Mr. Hardingstone; “ he will met take care of that 
cough—men are such bad patients! Now with Mary to drive him in the 
pony-carriage, he can keep himself well wrapped-up, and the air will 
do him good.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Frank, “ Mrs. Delaval must take good care 
of her patient” (Mary looked as if she rather thought she would); and 
I shall be completely at your service, Miss Kettering; you know [ am 
not an enthusiast about hunting, like Charlie.” 

“ Ob, I shall do very well with old Thomas and Unole Baldwin, if 
he can only keep up with me,” replied Blanche; “ so I wont ask you 
to stay wit» me.” 

Frank seemed to think this would be no great sacrifice; but as she 
spoke the subject of their conversation entered the breakfast-room, and 
took his place as usual at Mrs. Delaval’s side. Poor Charlie! he looked 
thinner than ever, and the cough, though not so violent, was every day 
more and more frequent. ‘To be sure, his eye was bright, and hiscolour 
at times brilliant; everybody seemed to think he was better, save the 
Babbleton doctors, and they never would give an opinion one way or 
the other. 

“So Haphazard is to be disappointed of his gallop agafa,” complained 
Charlie, as he etretched his wasted hand for his tea-cup. “ I have had 
quite enough of beiug nursed, Blanche, even by you. I really think 
I might ride him just to see them find. I could get off if I felt tired, 
you know.” 

“ Get off when the hounds are running!” replied Blanche, “ not you. 
Now be a good boy just this once, Charlie. Mary bas promised to drive 
you in my pony-carriage with Scrub; she says you shall see everything 
if you’il only trust yourself with her ; and nobody will take such care of 
you as Mary, I know,” added she, rather mischievously. Charlie made 
no further objections, aad Mrs. Delaval kept her eyes immoveably fixed 
on the pattern of her tea-cup. 

“ Late, of course—servants always are late, except for dinner. Char- 
lie my boy, how are ye this morning? You’ve got no breakfast. 
Zounds! why iseverything cold? Blanche, my sweet girl, ring all the 
bells, and kick that old fool into next week, if he don’t bring hot matton- 
chops instanter. I can’t stay a moment. I must be off to Saaffles, or 
he’ll make some cursed mistake. It’s very singular that nobody ever 
anderstands my directions,” said the General, bustling into the room in 
a state of more than usual ferment, as is generally the case with occa- 
sional sportsmen on a bunting moruing. The General had been up 
since daybreak, but had not yet succeeded in snatching a quiet five mi- 
nutes for his own breakfast ; and even nowas he fussed about in a short 
green coat and high Napoleon boots, it seemed doubtful whether he 
would setile down to his meal, or be off to another visit to the stables, 
for the further confusion of the uafortunate Snaffles. Hunger carried it 
for the moment, but the trampling of hoofs and grinding of wheels on the 
sweep at the frout-door soon drew our party to the window, from which 
Blanche’s eyes were delighted by the appearance of her favourite Water- 
king, his fine coat glistening ia the moraing sun, his long thin tail whisk- 
ing about as usual, and his rounded form seen in all its beauty under 
the unmouuted side saddle. * Isn’t be a darling?” exclaimed Blanche 
from the window, as the horse stepped proudly ronnd to the door, point- 
ing his small ears and glancing ia every direction as though looking for 
his mistress. Old Thomas oa a steady browao; Frank’s two hunters, 
well-bred, weight-carrying animals; the General's black cob and the lit- 
tle pony-carriage completed the cavalcade, which was at length got into 
marching order, not without much difficulty and the issue of several con- 
tradictory orders from Uncle Baldwin, who, what with his anxiety about 
Blanche’s mounting, and his care that Charlie should be properly wrap- 
ped up, to say nothiag of his directions to every one concerning that 
undiscoverable passage, ‘* the shortest way,” was already in a white 
heat, and altogether in a state quite the reverse of what we should sap- 
pene ry ~ @ day’s pleasure. 

However, Blauche was in the saddie at last, and pacin nietly on 
with Frank by her side. The General, too, was oh sacvn 3 ‘bat by no 
means as yet under way—so much had to be impressed on the butler in 
dase of the Field stopping to luocheon ; 80 much on Snaffles, who re- 
mained at home, about suadry brood mares in the paddocks, all ia an 
interesting situation ; so much on the keepers, who neglected the earth- 
stopping generally ; and so very much on the bailiff, who invariably ap- 
peared at the last moment, that had it not been for the determiuation 
evinced by the black cob, his master would have remained at the front 
door till dinner-time,—that animal, however, a resolute, Roman-nosed 
conveyance, seeing his stable companions rapidly deserting bim, and 
re@oicing moreover in a stitf neck aud perfectly callous mouth, made no 
more ado but took the bit between his teeth, and lowering his head to 
the well-known angle of insubordination, rushed doggedly to the front 
bearing the General rapidly past the pony-carriage in a manner more 
ludicrous than diguified. Charlie was in fits, Even quiet Mrs. Delaval 
laughed outright; aud this simpie incident, perhaps, made their drive 
far more lively—we will not say more agreeable—than it would otber- 
wise have been, inasmuch as they had started in solema silence; and like 
all couples who feel that they are more to each other than either dares 
to confess, they might have remained unwillingly mute during the pre- 
6ious bourse, from sheer inability to talk upon any topic but One, and a 
seerene dread of entering on that one lest an explanation should at once 

ispel the dream that had beea the happiness of their lives, Now, how- 
pt they chatted gaily enough ; and certainly if ever there was a situ- 
oan aolemeated to raise the spirits of mortal, it was that in which our 
ny reed and his Ladye-love found themselves, on their way to 

ihe that thirt y-fist of December,—a drive never afterwards to be 
rom the memory of the geotie charioteer. It was one of those 


beautiful balm i D 
wiater more fim that (when we get them) make an Boglish 


biful than that of any other country in the world. It 
fie “> described by the expression which it brought to every one’s 
night iit nol wantin morning!” There had been heavy rain in the 
age ret ened pastures seemed actually to smile in the sun, 
—————— ee, 


he shone out with chasteued beams Over copse, and 
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meadow, ani upland ; the very hedges, leafless though they were, eeemed 
to breathe the fragrance of spring; mid-wiuter as it was, Nature seemed 
to be not dead, but sweetly sleeping; the robia hopped merrily from 
twig te twig: the magpie jerked and chattered aad flew before the pony- 
carriage, lighting now on this side of the lane now on that, now disturb- 
ing its mate, now soaring away over the high thick hedge towards the 
distant wood. As they emerged intoa line of fair open pastures, from 
which their view, unchecked by feoce on either side, swept over a rich 
green vale dotted with cattle and clothed with hedge-row trees, they 
caught sight of their mounted friends cantering merrily along the grass 
ahead of them, Blanche’s habit fluttering in the soft light breeze, her 
cavalier’s red coat and shining stirrup-irons glistening in the suo, and 
the General bumping steadily behind them on the high-stepping black 
cob, who, albeit usually an animal of imperturbable sobriety, had con- 
tracted a fatal passion for the chase, which on occasions like the present 
put bim into a state of rebellious excitement that lasted throughout the 
day, aad produced a sad reaction in the stable on the morrow. 

“ That’s the best fellow ia Eagland,” said Charlie, as he pointed out 
his friead to his companion. 7 

“I shall be glad when it’s rettled, Mrs, Delaval, as J know it soon will 
be.’ Mary thought they were on tender ground, and applied herself dili- 
gently to ner driving without produciag any great increase of pace on 
the part of philosophical Scrub. “ Ah!” said Charlie, and his voice 
trembled as he spoke, “ I’ve envied Frank all my life, and I envy him 
more than ever now.” 

“ You do?” replied Mary, glancing quickly at him, while her heart 
for the moment seemed to stand still. 

“Not bis bride, Mrs. Delaval,” replied Charlie, “for his bride you'll 
see she will be. No, no; I’m very toad of Blanche, but not in that way.” 
Mary was blushing crimson, and it was surprising what a deal of driving 
that little pony required as Charlie proceeded. *“ But I eavy him all be 
has that I ean never have again—health, strength, all that makes life en- 
joyable—all that was once mine, but that 1 feel I have now lost for ever.” 

“Don’t say so,”’ replied Mary, though her rising tears almost choked 
her utterance, “ don't say so. With care and good advice, and ali of 
us to nurse you, oh you must, you sha/d get well ;” but even as she spoke 
she felt a sad foreboding at her heart. Charliecaught her glance though 
it was almost instantly averted, and he proceeded as if halt to himself. 

“I could bear it well enough if I was \ike Frank in one respect, if I 
knew my life was bound to another's, and that other the one I care most 
for in the world. I could struggle on for her sake ; but no, I shall leave 
none such behind me, and perhaps it is better.” 

“ Do you think we are all so heartless ?”” she burst forth, “do you think 
we can part with you without a murmur? with you, for whom we have 
watched and prayed and longed all those dreary months, dreary indeed 
whilst yoo were——” Mary stopped short. She felt she bad said too 
much, but it was Charlie’s turn to blush now. His breath came quick 
and short, the boy dared not look the woman in the face, buthe put his 
band into his bosom and drew outa glove—a white kid glove it was for- 
merly, now sadly soiled and discoloured, for a gallaut heart had been 
beating against it many a long moath—but with a rim of velvet round 
the wrist ; there was no doubt of its identity, nor of the fair hand it once 
had fitted. Charlie drew it out and pressed it to his lips.) She turned on 
him one swimming glance. They understood each other; the moment 
had at length arrived when— 

“ Gently Ravager! back hounds, back !’’—and the loud crack of a hunt- 
ing-whip disturbed their romantic ¢éte 2-¢éte at this critical moment, and 
anuounced the proximity ofthat well-kaown pack denominated the Hark- 
holloa Hounda, trotting gently on towards the place of meeting, and ra- 
pidly overtaking the pony-carriage aud its preoccupied inmates. The 
noble impulse of equine emulation, usually dormant in the shaggy form 
of Scrub, was now aroused by the inspiriting influence of the passing 
pageant, and the clean, dainty-looking, motley-coloured pack ; the neat, 
well-appoiated servants in their bright ecarlet coats, and glossy velvet 
caps; the well-bred, well-groomed, hunting-looking horses they bestrode 
stepping airily along, jingliog their bits, and snorting to the morning 
breeze. All these objects raised the mettle of Blanche’s quiet pony, and 
Mary bad now enough to do in earnest, as he tugged at the reins and 
drew them rapidly on is rear of the pack towards a slight elevation in 
the distance crowned by a wind-mill, and rejoicing in the dignified title 
of Crop Hill. A renewal of the tender subject was impossible, for as 
they neared the trysting place the plot thickened rapidly, and sportsman 
after sportsman cantering by on his cover back had a bow for Mrs. Dela- 
val, and a word to exchange with Charlie, now congratulating him on his 
return, now condoling with him for his inability to ride, now cordially 
hoping that he will soon be again in the saddle. with an inquiry after 
the welfare of the celebrated Haphazard. Charlie’s spirits rose as they 
proceeded, and ere they reached the windmill he was a boy again. 

“Yoi, over there !’?—holloaed the buntsman standing in his stirrups 
and waving the willing pack into the cover, a patch of sunny gorse lying 
on the south side of the hill, and commanding a vale of large green pas- 
tures that to contemplate alone brought the light into Charlie’s eyes. 

“ This way,”’ said the General, sidling, and piaffia: and coming tail- 
first towards the pony-carriage, for the double purpose of placing it in a 
favourable position for viewing the proceedings, and of exhibiting his 
own horsemanship before the eyes of Mra. Delaval. The General was 
uoder the impression that if there was one thing in which more than 
another he excelled, it was the art of manége-equitation, and perhaps on 
an animal less self-willed than the black cob he might have been a very 
Bellerophon, but certainly at the present juncture he jerked and fumed 
and kicked and wiped his brows ia anything bat a graceful mode of pro- 

ression. 
we This way,’’ sald he, after a violent effort which bronght the cob broad- 
side on across Scrub, whose recognition, however, his excited friend dis- 
dained to acknowledge. 

“From the brow of this hill you can see for miles. If we don’t find 
here. How d’ye mean don’t find bere? Ifthere’s no fox in the gorse I’ll 
eat this bunting-whip!” eyeiug his own iron-handled one as he spoke. 
“Ifyou keep along the—(stand séil/ you brute!) if you keep along the 
brow, Mrs. Delaval—(Zouads! wi/é you stand still?) you’ll be able to— 
Tally-bo! he’s away, d’ye see him, yonder by the oak! now they have 
it. Forward! Forrard!!’ Charlie oould not resist a prolonged screech 
of delight, though he coughed for five minutes afterwards, and the Gene- 
nal weat off at score, as eager for a start as if he had been riding the best 
horse in England, and bumped and thumped and scuttled and slid down the 
hill, towards a friendly haud-gate, as only an elderly gentleman can, who 
has survived all bis passions save this one alone! Whata scurry there was 
over the vale below. Immediately in the foreground a group of foot peo- 
ple,a keeper in velveteen, and a labourer with a terrier ia his arms, 
laughed and gazed and vociferated, and made sundry uncomplimentary 
remarks on the sportmen whose prowess they could so effectually over- 
look. Lower down careful-grooms on second horses, a steady-going dark- 
coated array, had diverged nearly at right angles to the line of chase, 
and keeping studiously together, seemed to be holding perseveringly for 
some point of their own, well down-wind. At the bottom of the hill a 
horse-breaker, on a four-year old rearing straight on end, was endeavour- 
ing to make the passage of a white gate that had slammed to, unpropi- 
tiously justia front of him. As the man bad dropped his whip and did 
not dare get off, he was likely to remain there some little time longer. 
Just in front of him agaia came the Field, @ motley mass of colours, red 
predominating—streaming like a flight of wildfowl, as they crossed the 
inclosures, but huddling coofusedly together as often as they reached the 
fence, under the mistaken notion that there is safety in numbers. 

Amongst them were men ofall sorts and ages, ranks, weights and sizes 
—some plying elbows and legs as they shot occasionally to the front, 
only to drop back to their native obscurity when the fatal necessity of 
jumping should arrive—some holding steadily on, satisfied to be in good 
company, with no more idea of where the hounds were thaa if they bad 
been ia the next county—discreet epirits breaking the hearts of valour- 
ous horses by keeping them back—eager enthusiasts rapidly finishing 
their too sorry ateede by urging them forward, but still one and all con- 
vinced that they were distinguishing themselves by their prowess, and 
prepared to swear over their wine that they had been all day in the front 
rank. To the right of these might be seen the General in a line of his 
own, leading him through a deep ridge and furrow field, in which he la- 
boured like a boat in a heavy sea—already its inequalities had brought 
him to slack rein, and even at that distance the rider’s heels could be 
plainly distinguished in convulsive persuasion. 

Five minutes more at that pace would unquestionably reduce the 
black cob to a walk. A field further forward than these, and released 
from the turmoil and confusion in their rear, struggled a devoted band, 
the forlorn hope of the chase—those adventurous spirits who “ mean 
riding,” but ‘don’t know how’—though small in number, great io 
hair-breadth ’scapes and thrilling casualties. There a rood and a half 
of fence was seen tumbling into a field with a crash like the falling of a 
house, followed by a headlong biped describing a parabola in the air, 
and closely attended by a buge dark object waich resolved itself into 
rolling steed. Further on agaia a crashing of rails was heard, and a 
reckless pair seen balanced across a strong piece of field-upholstery, 





Only to subside dully into a fatal ditch gaping to reoeive them, not in 
Vv . 


Rider and horse in one red burial bilent. 


A wisp of searlet lying motionless on the greensward, and a loose horse 
galloping furiously to the front, completed this ill-fated portion of the 
panorama, and carried the eye forward to where some half-dozen de- 
tached cavaliers were gradually diminishing till they looked like red 
balls bounciog over a billiard-table, as independent and vearly abreast 
each sped his own line across the distant fields. These were indeed the 
“chosen few’’—the deacons of the eraft, quick, quiet, wary, and reso- 
lute—they had surmounted all the obstacles of the commencement, all 
the struggle for a start, and were now enjoying their reward. Each man 
as he took his horse well by the head settled himself in his saddle, and 
scanning his ground with keen practised eye, crashed through the im 
pervious balifinch or faced the uncompromising timber, enjoying a deep 
thrilliug ecstacy totally incomprehensible to the rational portion of 
mankind. A Frenchman once remarked to us anent this particular form 
of lunacy, ‘* Monsieur, nous ne cherchons pas nos émotions, nous Fran- 
gais, & nous casser le cou?” But deep and stirring were the émotions 
of our English enthusiasts, as they strained after the fleeting pack, now 
diminished to a few white scattered dots glancing over the green surface 
@ field ahead even of these. 

“ Happy fellows!’ exclaimed Charlie, watching the first flight, where 
his own place should have been, with straining eyes. “It looks uncom- 
monly like a run !—bat where's Frank? he ought to be forward with the 
hounds. Oh! he’s philandering there on the right with Blanche,” and 
Charlie’s mouth drew iteelf down into an expression of intense disgust— 
although in love himself he could not uaderstand Venus being allowed 
to interfere with Diana. “If we keep down this lane,” exclaimed he, 
still bending his gaze on the disappearing pack, ‘“ we shall cothe in upon 
them again, to a certainty, with this wind. Wilmington-copse is his 
point, I’ll lay my life. Go along, Scrub!” and the pony-carriage was 
immediately set in motion, not without flagellation of Blanche’s fa- 
vourite, bumping and swaying down an extremely bad road at the best 
speed it could master. Mver and anon the drivers cast a look over the 
vale at the fast disappearing chase, but the excitement was rapidly sub- 
siding. All the reds had by this time vanished, save one extremely cau- 
tious sportsman in alane ; the more sober colours were gradually fading 
into the distance. The horse-breaker was gone, the keeper in velveteen 
shouldered his gun, the labourer put down his terrier, and the pedes- 
trians were lounging home todinner. After two miles or 86 of severe 
exertion the panting Scrub was again pulled up at Stoney-cross, a place 
where four by-roads met, commanding an extensive view of the surround- 
ing country. Mary was almost as keen about the run as her companion, 
so catching is excitement, particularly hunting excitement, ‘ Listen,” 
said she, intently eyeing the distance, “can you hear anything?” 

* Nothing but Scrub blowing,” replied Charlie: “ no, they’re having 
an exirdordinary ruu,—we shall never see them again!” 

Both strained their eyes till they watered. Profound silence reigned 
over the landscape, save when the wintry winds moaned softly through 
the boughs of some leafless poplara overhead. The sun had disappeared, 
a dark grey haze was creeping over the distance, even Nature seemed to 
be suffering a reaction after the excitement of the last half hour, and 
Charlie too felt despondent and melancholy; the air was moist and 
chill, the sky dark and lowering: it was the last day of the year—would 
he ever see another? Mast he jeave this pleasant world, pleasant even 
in the subdued melancholy of winter’s rasset garb, and lie in the damp 
cold earth, whilst his friends and comrades were full of life and hope and 
energy? The last time—was this indeed the /ast time for him of the 
sport he loved so passionately? No more to back his gallant steeds and 
teel his life-blood thrill, as they bounded beneath him in the real ecstacy 
of motion ; no more to join the jovial scarlet throng, with bit and bridle 
ringing round him, and laugh and jest and cordial greeting passing from 
lip to lip in that merriest of merry meetings at the covert-side; no more 
to stand in the deep fragrant woodland and cheer that chiming music to 
the echo, sweeter to him than the very symphony of Heaven; and when 
silence, startling from its suddenness, succeeded’ to those maddening 
sounds, and warned him they were away / others would race with the 
racing pack, and revel in the whirlwind of pace, glancing over the pas- 
tures like bawks upon the wing, but his place would be vacant in the 
froat rank, asd he, where would he be? Hard! hard! now that life was 
so sweet and eparkling, now that the cup was crowned with that last 
drop that bid it brim with happiness—the consciousness of love. And 
must it be pat untasted by? Hard—hard—yet perhaps better so! 

‘I hear them, I’m certain,” said Mary, raising her taper hand in the 
air; “that must be the horn. We shall see the finish after all!” 

** Not yet,” cried Charlie, all his melancholy reflections dispelled on 
the instant. ‘ See, they’ve checked on the plough yonder. Now they 
acknowledge it. Well hunted, my beauties! Look! look! did you see 
him?—there, in the middle of that large field, beyond the spinny l’’ 

Mary looked and looked, and at length made out a dark speck steal- 
ing away io the distance too slowly for a crow, too smoothly for a dog ; 
had she not been told she never would have suspected that minute ob- 
ject was the fox. 

‘“‘ He’s not killed vet,’’ observed Charlie; there’ll be some grief be- 
fore He’s in band! See, he’s pointing straight for the forest—by Jove ! 
they’ll have to swim the Gushe. Whata capital fox!’ And now, once 
more, the pageant passed in full view of the pony-carriage ; but oht 
how altered. Despite the check there were but two men near the 
hounds, and even these were a full field behind them (after dinner they 
acknowledged to twenty yards) ; then came one solitary individual in a 
cap, who was indeed the huatsman, and who was now riding in the com- 
bined enjoyment of a horse completely exhausted and a morbid dread 
lest the more fortunate twain in his front should press too much on his 
treasures—a needless fear, could he but have seen the mode in which 
these treasures were increasing the distance between themselves and 
their pursuers. Behind him again was a gentleman (clerical) standing 
by his horse, apparently investigating his stirrup-irons with minute in- 
terest. He never could be got to explain clearly why he had stopped at 
this exciting moment. Gaining gradually upon the latter came another 
red coat, making the most of an extremely slow canter; and not a soul 
besides was to be seen on the line of the hounds. What had become of 
them all? Where was the Field? Why pounding down the very lane 
in which the pony-carriage had drawn up, pulling and hustling and 
grinning and clattering,—coat-tails flying, neckcloths streaming, the 
leaders’ fases bathed in perspiration, the rearward horseman plastered 
with mud, all riding like grim Death, all frantic with hurry and excite- 
ment,—the General and his black cob not the least furious of the throng. 
Few noticed the carriage, all were intent oa some object in the extreme 
distance, possibly the bridge at Deep-ford, inasmuch as the hounds were 
now pointing straight for the Gushe. 

It was quite a relief to watch Frank Hardingstone’s unmoved face as 
he cantered quietly by, and smiled and spoke to them, without however 
relaxing in bis vigilant care of Blanche. That young lady looked 
prettier than ever—her violet eyes dancing with excitement, and her 
long fair curls floating over ber riding-habit. 

 He’s going to have it,” screamed Charlie, in a state of tumultous 
excitement, as they watched Frank turn away from his charge, and leap- 
ing the fence out of the lane take a direct live fore the calm, deep, silent 
river, and consequently for the hounds, who were already struggling in 
the stream, throwing their tongues occasionally as they were swept 
along by its force to land considerably lower down than they had cal- 
culated. One of the foremost sportsmen went gallantly in with them, 
but his horse was already exhausted, and after sinking twice rider and 
steed emerged separately on the hither side, glad to get off with a 
ducking. 

#6 Daasabe, you foolish girl, stop! I desire you to stop ” exclaimed the 
General, foaming with excitement, and himself with difficulty pulling 
the black cob across the road. But Blanche either would not or could 
not stop: Water-king’s mettle was excited; he bad been following 
Frank Hardingstone’s horse all day, and true to his name he was not to 
be deterred by the perils of aswim. Taking the bit between his teeth, 
he bounded out of the lane at the exact spot where his leader had jump- 
ed the fence, and tore away over the level water-meadows, regardless of 
the volley of imprecations which the General sent after him as of the 
feeble grasp which strove to check him in vain. 

Fraok meanwhile, all unconscious, sped steadily down to the stream. 
Already his cool resolute eye had marked the safest plage at which to 
land. “If I can only get out,” thought Frank, “there’s never much 
difficulty about getting tm.’ Already had he gathered his horse well 
upon bis haunches, turaed his stirrup-irons overibis saddle-bow, knotted 
the thong of his whip to his rein in case of dissolving partnership on 
emergency, and sliding quietly down the bank was immersed in deep 
water, laying his weight as much as possible along his horse’s neck, 
when a faint scream, a rushing sound close behind him, and a tremendous 
splash by bis side, made him turn wildly round and well-nigh pull his 
unfortunate steed over him in the water. How shall we describe his 
sensations at what he saw !—Water-king plunging and rearing himself 
above the surface ; Blanche clinging helplessly to her horse’s neck, her 
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somewhat disconcerted me ; yet I felt an irresistible impulse to pursue 




















white face glancing on him for an insta nt with an expression of ghastly 
terror; another furious plange, a faint bubbling scream, and the limp 
shirt of a riding-habit disappearing be neath the whirling wave. The 
horror-stricken sportsmen in the lane saw a lady’s hat floating on the 
stream some fifty yards lower down. But assistance was near at hand ; 
twenty men were gatbered on the bank. People never know how these 
things are done. Frank was away from his horse in an instant; he 
believes he dived for her twice ; but two minutes had scarcely elapsed | 
before he was hanging over her exha usted form on the bank, regardless 
of the surrounding crowd, regardless of bis usual self-command and 
reserved demeanour, pouring forth the torrent of his feelings, so long 
dammed up, in words that were but little short of madness. 

It was fortunate indeed that Scrub’s fatigue had prevented the pony- 
carriage from going any farther on the line of the crowd, who were by 
this time blockin » dg narrow passa ge of Deep-ford Bridge, as Blanche, 
despite her wet chothes, was too much exbausted to attempt riding home, 
and was accordingly placed by Mary in her own little equipage. The 
pony made small difficulty about ret racing his steps towards his stable, 
and the cavalcade ane mage rapidly to Newton-Hollowes ; Frank riding 
alongside in his dripping garments, with an expression of unspeakable 
joy on his manly features never seen before or since; Mary praying 

wardly with heartfelt gratitude, and the General sobbing like a child. 
As they turned in at the gates, Charlie was the only one of the party 
who retained his comporure sufficiently to observe, with an expres- 
sion of deep interest, “I wish we knew whether they’ve killed their 
fox.””—( To be concluded next week.) 





AN INEDITED FRAGMENT. 


I introduced the subject of railways. ‘‘ Sir,” he said, “I detest this 
novel method of locomotion ; the tumult of the machinery obtunds the 
intercommunication of ideas ; nay the volatility of the transition impedes 
the rapidity of thought. Yet doubtless,” he added after a pause, “ the 
acceleration of the journey is something.” 

“ Yes, sir,” I ventured to observe, “ only think that, if there were a 
railway to Scotland, you might breakfast in Bolt Court and sup at Au- 
chinleck.” 

J. “ Why yes, sir. And think of Langton. If there were a railway 
into Lincolnshire, we should bring up Langton from his fens to dine at 
the Mitre, and should send him home at night replenished with our wis- 
dom. It would be beneticial to Lanky, sir ; it would counteract his ten- 
dency to stagnate in isolation; we should rub off his rust, sir. Then 
again, if there were a railway to Ashbourne, Taylor might come up in 
the morning with adrove of bullocks for Smithfield market, and [this was 
— a smile] be in time to occupy his own stall at service in the 

y: 

B. “ We should soon get to Streatham by railway, sir.” 

J. “ Why, sir, if 1 were Thrale, I would have a railway of ‘my own for 
the transportation of hogsheads from one corner of the brewery to another. 
It should be on the broad guage, sir, and I would not tolerate any discon- 
tinuity in the guage of its ramifications. Nay, sir’? (he continued, roll- 
ing majestically backwards and forwards, as if filled with the solemn 

tness of the thought, while his allusion to our American brethren was 
elivered with tremendous energy), “ if this hemisphere were permeated 
by one vast organization of railways—this hemisphere, sir, for the 
scoundrelly rebels of the other sHaLL not be permitted to construct such 
— works—why should we not be able to visit Jones at Calcutta, or 
hambers at Masulipatam, with a less amount of difficulty, exertion, or 
adventure than that which we must now encounter in penetrating to Ra- 
we * or : yoyen ld . 
. “It isa pity, sir, that we see so little of the country i velli 
by railway.” pity, sir, y in travelling 

J. “ No, sir, it is not a pity. Why will you repeat that silly cant about 
the country? You do not really care to see the country, sir. No man 
ever honestly finds pleasure in staring at an aggregation of hills and 
trees and meadows and duck-ponds, whether in travelling or any other 
circumstances. 

I felt that I had roused the lion ; but I could not help asking a ques- 
tion in which I took: a deep interest, and on which I was eager to learn 
the opinion of this great mind. “Do you think, sir,” said I, that there 
will be a railway to the moon?” 

J. “Ho, you dog, you wish to get at the green cheese |” 

This answer, uttered in a tone between anger and jocular derision, 





the subject. ; 
B. mA aed long would it take, sir, to reach the moon by an express 


J. “ How long, sir, will you continue to annoy me with such folly? 
, you are a mooncalf. It were lunacy to dream of such a thing.” 

In connexion with the subject of this conversation, I have the pleasure 
of being able to insert here the answer returned by my illustrious friend 
to a lady of high rank, who had requested him to subscribe for a testimo- 
nial to a celebrated railway director. 

LETTER 999, 
To the Marchioness of 

“ Madam,—That a secluded scholar should be invited to associate him- 
self with the noble and the opulent in doing honour to an eminent bene- 
factor of mankind, is a compliment no less elegant than it is unprece- 
dented in itself, and gratifying to him who is the object of it. ~ Yet from 
one whose only wealth is of an intellectual character no other than a 
verbal tribute can in reason, or with probability, be expected. 

“ It falls not within my province, madam, to investigate the merits by 
which Mr. —— may be supposed to have achieved a claim to the vene- 
ration and the gratitude of the public. But he who can with sincerity 
affirm that, in labouring to accelerate the communications of his fellow- 
men, he has been actuated exclusively by the motives of a sublime and 
disinterested philanthropy, possesses in the elevating consciousness of his 
own breast a treasure infinitely more precious than the proudest title 
which monarchs can confer, or the most magnificent testimonial which the 
accumulated contributions of millions can purchase. 

“T have the honour to be, &c., 8S. J.” 


~~. — 


IN-KERMAN, THE CITY OF CAVES. 


Passing up the bay of Sebastopol, eastward of or beyond the city and 
harbour, a little inlet called Careening Bay is passed to the right, beyond 
which are some ancient grottos and a chapel cut in the rock, now used 
as a powder-magazine, while all along the shore runs the aqueduct which 
bears the waters of the Black River to the docks, and which is here and 
there supported by Zraceful arcades. 

To the left is the navy baking-house, in a ravine between white cliffs, 
then the West Inkerman Lighthouse, at an elevation of 413 feet, visible 
twenty-eight miles out at sea, beyond which again is the East Inkerman 
~ ht, 6133 feet above the sea, and seen at a distance of thirty-three 
miles. 

The Tchernaya Retchka, or Black River, at the point where it flows 
into the bay, runs through a marshy flat of its epndeneiien, covered 
with a rank vegetation. This wide extent of rushes and sedges abounds 
with tortoises, which the French are soskilled in converting into palatable 
soup, and which plunge from the banks as the splashing of any passing 
oar disturbs their slumbers, while fish are said to rise to the surface in 
swarms to devour the seeds of water-melons thrown out tothem. A 
little beyond this, and just before the valley narrows, is the bridge across 
which the Russian hosts retreated in great baste after the battle of the 
5th of November, and were trampled under or tumbled over the sides by 
the princes of the house of Romanov—still more impetuous in their flight 
than their recreant soldiery. 

The valley is narrowed at this point—which is pictured forth in a neat 
vignette in Mr. Oliphant’s book—by two approaching rocky hills, which 
terminate in cliffs or precipices, rising eg ond from the vale below. To 
the right, the aqueduct is carried through these rocky hills by a tunnel 
three hundred yards long, close by which are the great limestone quar- 
ries, whence most of the materials for the immense works of Sebastopol 
were procured. 

To the left and on the crest of the hills are some fragments of walls, 
the sole remains of a castle which formerly crowned these heights. Such 
a castle is said to have been first erected at this point by Diophantes, a 
general of Mithridates Eupator, King of Pontus, who called it, after his 
sovereign, Eupatorium—a name which has since been transferred to a 
town on the north side of the bay of Kalamita, just as the name of the 
city of the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux)—the Sebastopolis of Arrian— 
one of the most commercial cities in the Euxine, and situate about two- 
thirds of a degree north of the Phasis, Was transferred to the Ctenus of 
the ancients, and Ak-tiyar, or White City of the Turks. 

The aid of the king of Pontus had been sought for by the Heraclean 
colonists of Khersonesus against Skilosous, the king of the Tauro- 
Scythians ; and recognising the strength of the position, as also the im- 








portance of defending the extremity of the wall, which, ranni 
the Portus Symbolorum (Balaclava) to the bay of Sepestopol, Sa 





the Heracleontic from the Tauric Khersonesus, he built a fortress on the 
edge of the rock. 

It has been supposed by some travellers that these ruins are the re- 
mains of Ctenus, but Dr. Clarke has long ago shown that the whole of 
the roads and harbour of Sebastopol were comprised in Ctenus, as de- 
scribed by Strabo. 

The same site became afterwards, under the name of Theodorus, the 
seat of a little Greek principality dependent on the Lower Empire, and 
it preserved that name till taken by Muhammad II., 1475, when the site 
became pictureequely designated by the Turks Inkerman, from “ In,” 
cavern, and “ Kerman,”’ fortress. 

As some parts of the masonry have the appearance of much greater 
age than others, it may be fairly presumed that portions of the citadel of 
Diophantes are still there. Indeed, it is reasonable to suppose, although 
the Turks, who preferring Ak-tiyar, allowed the fortress to crumble to 
ruin, that the castle was strongly built, and its different possessors never 
totally destroyed it. M. de Montpéreux, in his “ Voyage Autour du 
Caucase,”’ &c., a work of great research, which gained the prize of the 
Geographical Society in Paris, in 1848, gives the translation of an in- 
scription which he had seen, whereon the name of “ Alexis, Sovereign of 
Theodorus, and the neighbouring country of the sea,”’ is mentioned, and 
which bears the date of a.p. 1427. 

It appears from this that the statement made by the Rev. Mr. Elliott 
(Travels, vol. i. p. 324) and others, that there are indications of this for- 
tress having, like the neighbouring castle at Balaclava, been repaired 
and occupied by the Genoese, is inaccurate. According to Bronovius 
also, Greek inscriptions and other sculptures still remained in the time 
of the Turks. The Greek princes, Mr. Scott justly remarks (“‘ The Bal- 
tic, Black Sea, and the Crimea,” p. 286), appear to have left the Geno- 
ese unmolested ; indeed, they were not strong enough to take up an of- 
fensive position against that people, who were therefore benefitted by 
such industrious and peaceable neighbours, especially as they followed 
agricultural pursuits, and did not interfere with commerce, which was 
the monopoly of the adventurous Italians, 

The cliffs below the fortress of Eupatorium, afterwards Theodorus, 
and those on tle opposite side of the valley where the hill is tunnelled, 
are completely dotted over with excavated grottos of various shapes and 
sizes, and which have been applied to different uses by different pos- 
sessors. The observations and researches of De Montpéreux fully estab- 
lish the fact that these mountain caves, from whence Inkerman derives 
its name, were the work of the Tauro-Scythians, and existed before the 
Heraclean colonists of Khersonesuscalled on Mithridates for assistance 
against the aborigines, who are called Tauri by many writers: for ex- 
ample, by Ovid, who writes, 

Est locus in Scythia (Tauros discere priores) 
Qui Getica longe non ita distat humo. 


Pomponius Mela (lib. ii. cap. i.)calls them Taurici ; but Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and Procopius, all call them Tauro-Scytha. These Scythians of Tauris 
it was who first fixed their homes where eagles well might build their 
nests. 

About the middle of the first century after Christ, the Alains entered 
the Tauris and devastated the greater part of the country. They were 
followed by the Goths, who in their turn became masters of the peninsula. 
But far from abusing their victory, they blended their race with that 
of the vanquished, founded numerous colonies, and especially followed 
their natural bent for a sedentary life and rural occupations. 

In the year 375 the Hunre came down from the heart of Asia to the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, and the united colonies of Alains and Goths, 
who had successfully resisted the onslaught of the Sarmatians, were 
driven by these new invaders to the strong positions of their monntains. 
Now, as the limits of the fortress are circumscribed, consisting, as far as 
can be traced by the foundations, of a single street, it cannot be doubted 
that the said colonists, embracing both Alains and Goths, and not Goths 
alone, as Scott would have it, took advantage of the grottos as well as 
of the fortress for places of refuge. 

It is probable that at this time the number of caves at Inkerman 
were increased. For a whole people, driven into these isolated fastnesses, 
would, as a matter almost of certainty, have found them insufficient for 
their accommodation ; and this may have been the period when the 
grottos in the face of the moat, opposite to the walls, were excavated. 

We pass over the subsequent irvasions of the Huns, always speeding 
onwards to seek a wider field for their adventurous passions ; that of the 
Khasars, of the Petchenegues, and of the Komans—a Mongolian horde 
—as not affecting the Goths, who were befriended at that period by the 
Emperors of Byzantium. Justinian is said to have built walls and 
fortresses across the different valleys of the Black River, and of the now 
well-known Balbek, Katchka, Alma, and Salghir, which were all in the 
country of the Goths, and beyond the Heracleontic Khersonesus. 

This was at a time when the light of Christianity had shed its benign 
influence over the Goths, their form of worship appearing at first to have 
been exceedingly simple ; and in the same reign—that of Justinian I.—a 
bishop was appointed, they having sent petitions to the emperor to that 
effect. 

It is supposed by many, but doubted by others, that the Goths 
were at any time followers of the doctrines of Arius, but it is certain 
they did not come under the government of the Greek Church before the 
year a.p. 547. They were consequently exposed to persecution from 
Pagans, and probably from other Christian communities alike, the Greek 
Church having found a footing at an earlier epoch at Khersonesus ; and 
like the early Christians of Phrygia, of Cappadocia, and of most countries 
of Western Asia, their monks selected strong positions, more especially 
caverns, to guard their little communities from the danger of sudden 
attack, as well as to afford an asylum, in case of necessity, to those of 
their followers who might require it; and hence it is that we find so 
many remains of early Christian times in these caves of Inkerman. 

Among these remains are those of two churches and a monastery, 
one on the Inkerman, the other on the Sebastopol, side of the ra- 
vine. There is nothing remarkable in their construction as a work of 
art; yet there is an absence, Mr. Scott remarks, of that roughness and 
simplicity which exist in many of the caverns of the opposite mountain, 
and which indicate their being of a much earlier date. Possibly the 
ecclesiastical and sepulchral grottos on the one side belonged to the 
Goths, those on the other to the persecuted Arians of the Greek Church. 
They may also very likely, like the similar excavated monasteries in 
Lesser Asia, have been resorted to subsequently to the conquest of the 
country by the Turks, and to avoid the persecutions of the Mahom- 
medans. 

The Rev. Mr. Elliott also described scraps of fresco painting and the 
remains of sarcophagi as yet discernible in several of these caverns in his 
time. Strange it is to think that these fortresses, rock monaateries, and 
subterranean churches, these caverned dwellings and sepulchral grottos, 
and this valley, with its dark fishy stream below, once the scene of 
struggle between Hellenic Greeks and Tauro-Scythians ; between By- 
zantine Greeks and Goths; between Goths and Alains, and Hans, and 
Khazars, and Komans, and other Asiatic hordes, and the place of refuge 
of early Christians of various denominations, Gothic, Arian, and Greek, 
should be now the frontier line of battle between Great Britian, France, 
and Turkey and Russia! The old rickety wooden bridge, which re- 
ees the ancient three-arched structure, is now commanded by a 

ritish redoubt ; the heights of Inkerman are studded with Muscovite 
soldiery ; the caverned recesses have been the scene of repeated struggles 
for possession, and of daring exploits far surpassing anything that ancient 
cbronicles—did they exist—could tell us of the same strange ravine and 
its dark yawning recesses, designated by the soldiery the ‘‘ ovens.” 
Inkerman has now a name which will for ever be consecrated in the 
annals of the West, as it has long been in the East; and, notwithstand- 
ing the doubts of some, who think the war is only beginning—and so 
it may as a European war—still it is possible that, as far as Turkey is 
concerned, its fate may be sealed on the same battle-field as of old— 
the Heracleontic Khersonesus—and Inkerman may again play the same 
part in the present eventful game as in bas done in days of yore. 





THE DUSSELDORF SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


There is no country in the world in which there is more intelligence, 
more learning, or more thought than in Germany; the Germans are a 
patient, laborious and industrious people, profound in their learning, 
acute in their criticism, and ever seeking new fields for their intellectual 
energy. With all these advantages, these moral helps to the building 
up of a great nation, they have been deprived by their rulers, and by 
the peculiarities of their forms of government, of all freedom of thought 
and action in political matters ; they have been shut out from the ad- 
vantages of self-government, and relieved from the responsibilities of 
independent action. The consequence, however deplorable it may be 
in a political point of view, on which we will not now stop to enlarge, 
is that the Germans have turned their thoughts and devoted their time 
more to Art than any other modern nation ; there is hardly a town, 
however small or insignificant, in which there is not an Art-Union, an 
annual exhibition of pictures, an institution devoted to instrumental 





ever society you may go, from that of the tradesmen smoking their eter- 
nal pipes in village inns, to the polished courtiers in royal palaces, you 
will find an appreciation and understanding of books and pictures 
which you may seek for in vain in our own more practical and matter- 
of-fact country. This love of the Fine Arts, which seems to have re- 
newed its youth in the days of Goethe, Herder, and Schiller, is at pre- 
sent the safety-valve of society in Germany, where party feeling runs 
so high, and where the vexed questions of religion and politics are now 
beginning to agitate the country. My present object is however not to 
epeak of Art in its numerous branches, but to confine myself to a few 
observations on the two great schools, those of Dusseldorf and Munich, 
and of the painters of the present day, the men who for the last five- 
and-twenty years have guided the taste of Germany, and who by their 
instruction and example have brought their schools to that high state of 
perfection in which we now find them. 

The Dusseldorf school may be said to date its revival, if not indeed 
to have received its existence, from the advent of William Schadow. 
In the year 1826 he left Berlin, accompanied by a small band of favour- 
ite pupils, and having been appointed to the office of director of the 
Academy of Painting, in the early part of 1827, he took up his residence 
in Dusseldorf. He found that his predecessors had done little for the 
advancement. Cornelius had gone to Rome, having effected nothing ; 
and those who had followed him, men respected and respectable in their 
private life, possessed neither productive talent nor critical knowledge, 
and were especially deficient in the rare and difficult art of imparting 
instruction. Schadow saw at once that he must begin with a totally 
new method; that the foundations of the building were crumbling 
away, and that if he meant to erect a durable or permanent edifice, he 
must sweep away the tottering brickwork and build up afresh from the 
very ground. He felt that the young artist is too often at the begin- 
ning of his career recklessly thrown into a sea of difficulties; that he 
is expected to apply himself to too many and varied studies at the same 
time—acquiring perhaps much, but digesting little. To obviate this 
evil, Herr von Schadow began his new system of instruction, by divi- 
ding the classes into three distinct sections,—which we may call the 
elementary, the preparatory, and the finishing. The first, as ite name 
denotes, was devoted to the earliest rudiments of Art, and every detail 
was attended to with the strictest conscientiousness—the teacher wisely 
judging that whatever was worth learning at all, was worth learning 
well, and that the pupil would be spared great future trouble and dis- 
appointment if, at this period of his career, he fully mastered the me- 
chanical and apparently trivial details. In the preparatory class the 
student was required to draw from antique statues and living models, 
to make studies of drapery, copy pictures, and devote his time to ar- 
chitecture, anatomy, and perspective. Having passed a sufficient time 
in this class, the young painter was promoted to the third or last course; 
there he was encouraged to be independent, to think for himself, in- 
vent his own compositions, work out his own ideas, cover his canvas 
with the result of his own studies ; in short, to be as unfettered and un- 
shackled as possible. The director was thus enabled to see what was 
in the pupil ; to correct, advise, and encourage ; to turn his genius into 
the channel most suited to it, or divert him trom the new-fangled and 
ephemeral, but often attractive, theories which prove the destruction 
of young artists. 

To this system of instruction, pursued firmly and undeviatingly for 
the last quarter of a century, we owe the present school of painting in 
Dusseldorf. It was not, however, erected in a day; it had many diffi- 
culties to overcome, shortcomings to deplore, internal and external 
jealousies to encounter ; but witha] it had many and rare advantages. 
In the early years of Schadow’s directorship, the society of Dusseldorf 
was one of the most intellectual in Germany. Immermann bad taken 
up his quarters here; he was followed by Friedrich von Uechtritz, Karl 
Schnasse, and many others whose names are famous in modern German 
literature. Robert Reinick, the painter and poet, whose graceful verses 
and pleasant tales will warm the hearts of old and young for many a long 
day, studied here, and Mendelssohn came, and after him Rietz, and 
Hiller, and Robert Schumann. Converse with such men had the most 
beneficial effect on the young artists. They did not remain mere pain- 
ters, they lived in a refined society, they cultivated their intellects, not 
their individual talent alone, pursued studies suited to their capacities, 
were content for a time to forego “the paltry jargon of the marble 
mart,’’ to throw themselves as equals into the republic of artists of all 
kinds, giving and receiving information. 

At this time the painters all worked together under one roof, and this 
contributed in no small degree to the family union which existed among 
them. They all met every day in the great building of the academy ; 
the most friendly feelings existed, the students wandered from the atelier 
of one friend to that of another, criticised each other’s works, delighted 
in each other’s success, and as they smoked their pipes together, helped 
each other with advice and counsel. The masters had their painting- 
rooms in the same old rambling and labyrinthine structure, and freely 
opened them to the students ; here Schadow, full of love and feeling for 
pure Christian Art, directed and advised ; Carl Sohn, and Theodor Hil- 
derbrandt taught ; Wilhelm Schirmer showed his profound knowledge 
of nature and deep study of landscape painting ; Mucke instructed in 
anatomy, Weigmann in architecture, and Keller in drawing and engrav- 
ing. It was, socially speaking, the golden age of the Dusseldorf schoo). 
At this time the romantic element reigned supreme : illustrations of Ger- 
man ballads and Rhine legends, Little Red Riding-hoods, and Aschen- 
puttles, Gretchens, and Lenoras covered the canvass; it was a time of 
taith and trust, of confidence in themselves—the confidence of youth— 
and hope, and overflowing feeling. The school wanted, however, not a lit- 
tle of the castigation of the critic. Those who were accustomed to pro- 
nounce judgment on the labours of the academy were men whose know- 
ledge was too limited, or whose censure was too mild ; men who admired 
too indiscriminately and too enthusiastically, who leved, not wisely, but 
too well. This period was by no means a short one, it lasted fully ten 
years. The school of Dusseldorf then made a stride inadvance. Edward 
Bendemann (though in my opinion he never has surpassed, in depth of 
feeling and fulness of poetry, the early picture which established his fame) 
showed more knowledge of his art, more boldness in the treatment of his 
subject, more confidence in his own strength. Lessing began to astonish 
the world by the variety as well as the greatness of his talent. Alfred 
Rethel displayed more vigour and a healthier tone in the treatment of 
his favourite fatherland legends, and Sohn fascinated with the beauty of 
his portraits and the delicate handling of his female figures. But this 
improvement was not unaccompained by counterbalancing evils—politi- 
cal, and, more fatal still, religious differences found their way into the 
shevpfold ; the happy family party was broken up, the simple artist life 
was over, and in its stead noisy political discussions occupied the even- 
ings, religious arguments usurped the place of rational conversation, and 
fanatical zeal supplanted Christian love. Soon the once united Dussel- 
dorf school became a house divided against itself. The artists no longer 
worked together, they hired studios in different parts of the town, and 
separated themselves into cliques and parties; the old castle, the build- 
ing in which they had so long met, was now deserted, save by a few 
painters and the appointed professors ; the critics too began to be more 
severe, and the artists, incited by rivalry, put forth their strength and de- 
veloped their powers still further. The child-like simplicity and har- 
mony of the early school has passed away, and been swallowed up in the 
abyss of time, but the world has been a gainer. Dusseldorf at present 
possesses painters who may fairly take their stand, in all the branches of 
their art, with any in the world, whether in historical subjects, in land- 
scapes, in portrait painting, or in tableaux de genre. She has attracted 
to herself scholars from all parts of the world; India and America have 
contributed their quota, Saxons, Scandinavians, Romans, and Sclavo- 
nians crowd her ateliers ; and she has sent forth disciples and mission- 
aries to found new schools. Bendemann, Hubner, and Erhardt have car- 
ried her principles to Dresden ; Becker and Schroedter to Frankfort, and 
others who have made their names more or less known to fame, but equally 
imbued with the ideas and feeling of Wilhelm Schadow, are scattered over 
the free cities, the capital towns, and the petty principalities of Ger- 
many. 

Oa “the 30th of November, 1851, Her von Schadow celebrated his 
twenty-five years jubilee as Director of the Diisseldorf Academy. A! 
the principal inhabitants of the town, including artists, citizens, and g0- 
vernment Oflicials joined together in the work of love. We have no idea 
in our hard, every-day, practical life, in what was once called ‘‘ Merrie 
old England,” of the deep feeling, the true affection, the tenderness and 
love, with which the Germans contrive to surround these festivals— 
whether it be the common Christmas tree, the family birthdays, the mar- 
riage anniversaries, or the rarer and consequently more elaborately cele- 
brated silver and golden weddings, or quarter cr half century jubilees of 
office tenure. On the eve of the festival which we are now describing, @ 
long procession of blazing torches appeared under the windowe of Herr 
von Schadow’s house, with the accompaniment of a Liedertafel (a men § 
singing club), bringing a serenade to his honour. On the following morn- 
ing we found that the old “ Steinweg,” the street in which the artist's 
house was situated, had changed its name, and by command of the Mayor 
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corporation was henceforth to be called “ Schadow Street.” Count- 
_ deputations approached his doors from distant towns, and various 
public bodies —men, many of whom differed from him widely in politics 
and religion, but who came only to honour the artist. The windows and 
balconies were decorated with flags and many-coloured carpets, remind- 
ing us of those selemn processions in the Eternal City, where the faith- 
fal ornament their walls with carpets, old tapestries, any bit of rich 
colour or brilliant drapery that they can lay their hands on. A splendid 
festival closed the evening, with “tableaux vivaote,” dramatic repre- 
sentations, a grand banquet, and the most beautiful music. Thus it is in 
Germany that men delight to honour talent, to express some acknowledg- 
ment for the long weary years of patient labour during which the artist 
has struggled often alone and unaided. In Eagland we should be 
ashamed of such an exhibition, we should be afraid of comprimising our- 
selves. We provide banquets for conquering heroes, Indian-viceroys, suc- 
cessful speculators, or railway magnates, but we leave the artist to starve 
in bis garret or become at best a successful tradesman, a fortunate dealer 
in his own wares. Her von Schadow is now after twenty-eight years so- 
joura in Disseldorf, about to leave it and return to his native city. He 
bas, I understand, resigned bie directorship of the school of which he may 
be said to have founded, and, though no longer young, to have accepted 
the office of director at Berlin. His successor has not as yet been ap- 
pointed at Diisseldorf.—.4rt Journal, January. 





kuipevial Parliament. 
House of Lords, Thursday, Jan 25. 


Lord LYNDHURST gave notice that on Friday, the 2nd of February, 
he would move the following resolution :— 

‘That in the opinion of this House the expedition to the Crimea was 
undertaken by Her Majesty’s Government with very inadequate meaus, 
and without due caution or sufficient inquiry into the nature and extent 
of the resistance to be expected from the enemy ; and that the neglect 
and mismanagement of the Government in the conduct of the enterprise 
have led to the most disastrous results.” 


RESIGNATION OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
House of Commons, Friday, Feb. 26. 


Lord Jobn Russell entered the House from behind the Speaker’s chair, 
and took his seat, amidst some faint cheers, on the fourth bench behind 
Ministers, Colonel North, who had given notice of a question to the 
Lord President of the Council, and Mr. H. Berkeley and Mr. Craven 
Berkeley, who had given notice of questions to the Secretary at War, 
who was not in his place, severally postponed their questions, amidst 
some laughter, till Monday next. 

Lord J. RUSSELL rose amidst breathless attention. He said—Upon 
Tuesday last, when I was present in this House, the hon. member for 
Sheffield gave notice of motion for a select committee to enquire into the 
condition of our army before Sebastopol, and into the conduct of the de- 

artments of the Government entrusted with the carrying on of the war. 
Pof course had thought it possible that some member might move for an 
inquiry of this description, but I had not, however, fully certified the 
course which I should take ; that course depended much upon the nature 
of ‘the motion, and partly upon the quarter whence it came. With re- 
spect to the power of inquiry I must say that I regard it as one of the 
most valuable privileges of this House. This House has no power of 
directing measures to be taken ; but by the power of inquiry it can cor- 
rect abuses—reform mal-administration and strengthen establishments. 
A motion for inquiry, however, may be resisted upon two grounds—one 
that there are no evils existing of sufficient magnitude to cal] for in- 
quiry ; the other that sufficient means have been taken to remedy those 
evils, and that they can best be cured by other means than by resorting 
to the inquisitorial powers of this House. No one can deny the melan- 
choly condition of our army before Sebastopol. The accounts which ar- 
rive from that quarter every day are not only painful, but horrible and 
heart-rending ; and Iam sure that no one would oppose for a moment 
any measure which he thought would be likely to cure, or even to miti- 
gate, those evils. (Cheers.) I must say, with the official knowledge 
which I possess, that there is to me something quite inexplicable in the 
misfortunes in this campaign. If I had been told last year, as a reason 
againet landing in the Crimea, that our troops were to be seven miles 
from the sea and from a secure port, and that at seven miles distance 
they should be in want of food, clothes, and fuel to such a degree that 
they perish at the rate of from ninety to one hundred a day, I should 
have considered such a prediction as utterly preposterous. It was not 
by denying the existence of the evil, therefore, that I could hope to in- 
duce the House to refuse the proposition of the honourable member for 
Sheffield. I had further to reflect that I was not in a position to give a 
faint “no” to the motion, but that I must stand in the front of the battle 
and manfally take my weight in opposing the appointment of that com- 
mittee. Neither could I oppose it on the ground that the evil had been 
remedied. 

The noble lord then proceeded to read extracts from correspondence 
between himself and the Earl of Aberdeen, which showed that towards 
the end of October or the beginning of November he had suggested to 
the Earl of Aberdeen that the offices of Minister for War and Minister at 
War should be merged into one person, and that that person should be 
Lord Palmerston. ‘Lord Aberdeen, had in reply to this suggestion of the 
noble lord, expressed his doubt as to the possibillity of one person ful- 
filling the duties of both offices with efficiency. Again, he had ventured 
to press the importance of such a change upon the noble lord at the head 
of the Government, but still the expediency of such a change was denied 
by Lord Aberdeen, on the ground that it would weaken the Government. 
This occurred on the 30th of November ; and the only doubt he now had 
was, whether he ought not then to have pressed his opinion, but he had 
been dissuaded from taking that step by his noble friend the Home Secre- 
tary himself. So matters went on till that which was before an expe- 
diency became an urgent necessity, and when he came to consider the 
course he should take on Mr Roebuck’s motion he felt that he could not, 
while admitting the sufferings of our troops in the Crimea, fairly and 
honestly come forward and say that the most perfect arrangements had 
been made to carry on the war; he felt that he could not, therefore, re- 
sist an inquiry into the conduct of the war. He then wrote to Lord 
Aberdeen that he could not oppose the motion for inquiry, and as it 
involved a censure of the war department, he thought it right to tender 
his resignation. To this communication he got no answer, but on the 
following evening his noble friend informed him that he had been to 
Windsor, and that her Majesty had been pleased to accept his resignation. 
Referring to the position of our foreign relations, the noble lord stated 
his belief that it was in consequence of the large army of 500,000 men 
which had been raised by Austria that had abated much of the preten- 
sions of the Emperor of Russia, and made him consent to terms which in 
August last he had rejected. With respect to the terms on which a peace 
should be made, he thought it right to state that, having recently con- 
versed with Lord Aberdeen on the subject, he was convinced that the 
noble lord would not consent to a peace that was not just and honour- 
able. The speech of the noble lord was received with loud cheers. 

Lord PALMERSTON could not allow the speech of the noble lord to 
pass without thanking him for the complimentary terms in which he had 
been referred to. He admitted the right of any publie man to resign 
office, but had strongly urged the noble lord to remain in office. He 
thought it would have been better had Lord J. Russell stated the reasons 
which prevented him opposing the Committee of Enquiry, and give the 
Government time to consider the matter with a view to Te-construct the 
war department—to choose between adopting the motion of Mr. Roebuck 
and the loss of his services. 


MR. ROEBUCK’S MOTION. 


_, Mr. ROEBUCK then rose to state their reasons for which he considered 
it necessary to make an inquiry into the conduct of the war, but on ac- 
count of physical weakness was unable to proceed. He simply moved 
for a select committee to inquire into the condition of our army before 
bastopol, and into the conduct of those departments of the Govern- 
ment whose duty it has been to minister te the wants of that army. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT said he felt some hesitation in rising to reply toa 
poms when the charges which it implied had not been made. The right 
i ~ ae repeated the difficulties under which the Government had 
- ee in the formation and management of the British army which 
' * he ry tency to the Crimea. He stated that food, clothing, and cover- 
tien A. they out sufficient for an army of twice the magnitude of that 
Doe a — Sent out, and that it was not the want of provisions and 
ret Balaklavas tained of, but the impossibility of removing them 
‘as Givenement | z Was difficult to say where the evil originated, but 
eh tona ie oe C ended to write to the Commander-in-Chief of our gal- 
aiinshlat ta a : rimea to ask him to tell the Government where the 
esetgeea h nH a ; o use his supreme power to displace incompetent per- 
pooh, ar the'G Pree eye net men in their places. It was not in the 
Ap teed BS veeew: till they got such information to take any steps 

atter, They would not take upon themselves, without sufficient 





information, to censure the conduct of individuals who were fighting 
bravely before Sebastopol. Referring to the motion before the House, he 
observed that it would be very injurious to delay any measures to reme- 
dy the evils complained of, until a select committee had gone into the 
evidence and reported upon the subject : its effect would be to render the 
Government inefficient, and to paralyse the army. The proper course to 
pursue, if they considered the Government incompetent for their daty 
would be to put an end toit by a direct vote, and not waste time by an 
inquiry which would probably last till August. In conclusion, he called 
upon the House to consider the question of the competence of the Minis- 
ters, who conducted the war, and to give a plain, speedy, and distinct di- 
vision on that point. 

Mr. DRUMMOND believed that it was to be attributed to some mem- 
ber of the Government that an army, three times victorious, had been 
left without food, clothing, or covering. The noble lord resigned because 
the culpable person had not been discovered, and he did not think Mr. 
S. Herbert was to blame, but it was right that the country should know 
where the blame rested ; for this reason he supported the motion of Mr. 
Roebuck, and proceeded, at considerable length to criticise the conduct 
of the War Department, quoting several letters from the Crimea to show 
that, though a sufficient quantity of food and clothing had been sent out, 
the arrangements were so bad that potatoes rotted at Balaklava, and 
the men were a twelvemonth in arrear of clothing, while the clothes that 
were sent out remained at Scutari. 

A number of other Members baving expressed sentiments opposed to 
the existing order of thingsin the management of the war department, 
the debate was adjourned till Monday, and the House adjourned. 


THE CANADIAN VOTE OF £20,000, 


Sir G. GREY took occasion to lay on the table of the House nu- 
merous addresses and resolutions passed by public bodies in various 
British Colonies, in reference to the war. ‘In all the addresses,” he 
said, “ the House would be gratified to find an expression of feeling of 
the most devoted loyalty and attachment. Some of the addresses con 
tained more substantia! proofs of that attachment, by great liberality in 
contributing to the wants of the widows and orphans left destitute by 
the war. Among these addresses is a joint address from the Council and 
Legislative Assembly of Canada, tendering their congratulations on the 
successes which have attended the army in the East, and expressing their 
readiness to contribute to the relief of the widows and children of the 
allied armies of Erance and England, who had fallen during the war. 
[Cheers.] He (Sir George Grey) had the satisfaction to state that this 
address was intrusted to Lord Elgin, who brought it from Canada, and 
it had constituted one of the last acts of his Government. He (Grey) 
had since received from Sir Edmund Head, the present Governor-Gene- 
ral of Canada, two drafts of £10,000 each, being the sum of £20,000 ap- 
propriated by the Legislature of Canada for that purpose. [Cheers.] 
He took the occasion to state that the Clergy Reserves bill and Seig- 
neur Tenures bill had passed into a law, and copies thereof would ere 
long be laid on the tables of Parliament. 

Mr. ADDERLY asked whether the thanks of Government would be 
voted to the Canadians. 

Sir GUORGE GREY replied that the addresses being to the Queen, 
bad been acknowledged by Her Majesty. With respect to the action of 
Parliament, be would revert to it on a future opportunity. 





THE MYSTERIES OF NEW YORK. 

Once in a while, it is well for those who jog quietly along the smooth 
paths of life, to take a look at certain of their fellow-men, treading con- 
tiguous, though essentially different, paths. Although, therefore, we 
bave no intention to preach a homily upon it, we offer our readers the 
following sketch borrowed from the columns of Wednesday’s Tribune. 
We do not remember that Eugene Sue or Harrison Ainsworth has 
sketched the demoniac quarter of Paris or London in a more terribly 
truthful style. 


Week after week, since last November. with faithful regularity and 
minuteness, the “ Sporting’’ journals of New York and elsewhere have 
chronicled the development of a Prize-Fight, in which two men named 
Leese and McIntyre, each of them brutes by nature, bruisers by profes- 
sion, and villains at heart, were yesterday to figure as principals. The 
aforesaid journals, as a blind to the authorities, also represented that the 
affair was to take place midway between New York and Philadelphia, 
as Leese belonged to this City, and McIntyre hailed from the City of 
Brotherly Love. The initiated knew better than this, and under the 
guidance of one who was posted up in the ways of that fraternity, our 
reporter managed, by dint of considerable manceuvering, to obtain a 
ticket to the ‘‘ Grand Excursion.” 

The ticket, for which the modest sum of $1 was demanded and paid, 
specified that the steamboat would leave the foot of Canal-street, at 7 
A.M.; Pier 4, N. R.,at 74; Atlantic-street, Brooklyn, at 8; and Rutgers’ 
wharf at 83 A. M. 

Monday night and Tuesday morning were, perhaps, the most bleak, 
bitter, and bitingly cold of the season. Your cold, keen February frosts 
present powerful inducements to lying abed late, but by six o’clock the 
reporter stood waiting at the foot of Canal-street for his companion. 
That individual, however delayed making his appearance until half-an- 
hour beyond the time appointed. At length, just asday began to break, 
he came, shivering with cold in every limb, his teeth chattering a musi- 
cal accompaniment to his nervous vibrations. He came, six feet three 
high, and armed with such arms, long enough to hug a dozen men, or 
fell an ox on the other side of the street. Such was the gentleman who 
had engaged to see us safely through the skrimmage. For ourselves— 
well, suffice it that our metamorphosis was so complete, and so little of 
the ordinary external of appearance remained, that our companion was 
only assured of the identity of his protegé on hearing him speak. 

Down West street we wandered, in search of the steamboat, but the 
only traces of her or the expedition that appeared as we passed by the 
silent wharves where groups of young vagabonds attired in shabby suits 
of black or flashy jockey drab, greasy with dirt and age. These occa- 
sionally shuffled and shivered past us, bearing under their arms boxes 
of cigars, or bottles of some fluid of fatal shot at wonderfully long range, 
the ends of which peeped out from envelopes of ancient and dirty pocket- 
handkerchiefs or stale copies of disreputable papers. At length our 
companion espied the red nose of some friend gleaming through a little 
spot that had thawed in the thick frost of a window-pane. Making a 
sign for us to follow, he entered the low groggery. A party of coal 
passers from one of the neighbouring steamships were gathered near the 
stove, amusing themselves by alternately presenting their hands to the 
fire and jumping across the room for rum toddies. He of the lambent 
nose and the proprietor were the only other persons present when we 
entered. Our companion soon informed himself of the drift matters 
were taking, and then we retired, and resumed our walk toward the 
Battery, the long gentleman at our elbow growling out from the depths 
of his coat-collar something about “ice in the river—’fraid police—Pier 
4—them fellers—fancy—gwa’n thar’’—from which we inferred that, on 
account of the large quantities of ice in the river, and the probability of 
a descent by the Police, the party intended to embark from Pier No. 4. 
We pursued our way toward the spot designated until we reached Wash- 
ington Market. Halting this side of that splendid public institution, 
our guide dived into another porter-house. This establishment, though 
low, was quite spacious, and a red-hot stove made the temperature ex- 
tremely grateful. Around the fire half-a-dozen blear-eyed, rum-sodden- 
ed old topers were thawing out their miserable carcasses, after imbibing 
strong doses of rum by way of “ eye-openers,’’ 

Selecting a seat near the stove, while our companion held a consulta- 
tion with a sporting friend, we had an opportunity of taking an inven- 
tory of the place. In one corner was the “bar,” a long counter, with a 
little fountain ia the middle for washing glasses, and a hole on each side 
of it for ice, with the picks still sticking in the bottom. In the rear of 
the bar was a long, narrow shelf, garnished with bottles and decanters 
of different patterns, and pasted on the wall was a large highly-coloured 
and varnished print, depicting the astonishing acrobatic performances 
of some defunct circus compavy. From one of the joists depended a 
caged mocking-bird, and in the far end of the room were piled up a num- 
ber of casks and kegs of liquor and a huge pyramid of cigar-boxes. The 
atmosphere reeked of stale tobacco and rumbibbers’ breath, and rung 
with obscenities foul and noisome, and blasphemies of the most unctuous 
description. The genius of this den ruled in high state behind the bar, 
collecting tribute of every form of mankind, from the bluff butcher, who 
took his “ three fingers of brandy neat,” without blinking, to the stupid 
sot, who drank fiery native rum by the three cents’ worth. 

Among those who entered this place was a young man whose attire and 
address betokened a far better class than the ordinary run of frequenters 
there. He was accompanied by two others, as hardened and vicious as 
could be conceived. The first of these young men staggered up to the 
bar, and in accents broken and incoherent, invited his companions to 
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pertake of a “ brandy-cocktail.”’ No sooner had he drank this, than 
another was loudly demanded ; and then, drawing a sword from his cane, 
he staggered around the room, ina it aloft and around him 
in every direction, dared any one to approach him at their peril. Then 
another drink was had, and they began to exult over their last night’s de- 
bauch. The first swore that up there” everything was “ first “ (hic) ra- 
te (hic) all bu-th-l’hick’r.” Then another, who was also staggering, made 
some coarse remark about “that fine gal (bic) rout wife,” to the 
first stranger, accompanying it with a poke in the ribs. Then ensued a 
general laugh at the neglect with which the young man treated bis wife, 
— a maudlin approval of his love for “variety,” echoed from the 
wain. 

Sick and disgusted, we followed our guide (who had picked up the in- 
formation he needed) from the pestiferous place, glad to inbale, once 
more, the air of the street. As we neared our goal the different parties 
who had paesed us as we set out, now appeared in knots and groups at 
different points in the street. After another sojourn of half an hour in a 
low eating and drinking- house, nearly opposite to Pier No. 1, we came 
out, and following a crowd who, at a given signal started off on a run 
for the Camden and Amboy Pier, we saw a small steam-tug moored 
alongside the wharf. At the same instant a cart was driven at fall 
on to the pier, and a crowd of rowdies immmediately commneced the 
work of unloading rope-stakes, pins, barrels and kegs of brandy, hampers 
of sandwiches, and other things, and carrying them on board the tug. 
These operations were superintended by a pale, intellectual locking iad, 
who had ridden down through the City on the cart ; butof him more anon. 

The boat was a small tug called the Joseph Jobnson ; her decks were 
covered with ice, and the passengers were destitute of any shelter from 
the intensely cold blast. The prospect was dreary enough but our duty 
forbade retreat. 

The provisions, and other appliances of the occasion, having been 
placed on board, a young gentleman in a jockey Oy a laps of which 
and the upturned collar of a frieze coat, hid all of his features save the 
tips of a ferret-nose, and a sharp chopping-knife chin—leaped upon the 
rail of the boat and commenced shouting, “ Yar’s yer ticket—a dollar a- 
piece—“ on’y 2 dollar—one dollar”—and then every other second turn- 
ing tosome friend, abjured him at the eternal peril of his eyes and soul 
to prevent some unscrupulous individual or other from getting aboard 
without paying his dollar. In a brief space this scene was over, and as 
the party feared a visit frum the Police, the boat was speedily unmoored 
and put off into the river, just as the blue coat and brass buttons of one 
of the corps appeared on the wharf. And what a company had congre- 
gated on board! Of nearly 250 persons, scarce 25 had attained to the 
age of manhood. The remainder were the stinking scum of the moral 
cesspools of the city. It were vain to seek for a single redeeming feature 
among them. Every face bore traces of grovelling passions run to riot. 
The large majority of the crowd were boys between 12 and 20 years of 
age, nearly every one of whom bore some trace of mutilation. Some had one 
eye blackened, more had both, and the scars of many a lancet wound 
told plainly how nearly natural the colour was to the individual pos- 
sessing these irridescent adornments; others lacked portions of their 
noses or éars, and scratches and scars innumerable seamed their foul 
faces. Our companion, who knows something of the nature of such 
gatherings, assured us that never, in all his experience, did he find so 
utterly lawless a set of devils gathered into one band, as on this occa- 
sion ; and to use his own phrase it was “ worth a man’s life to keep in 
their company.” On that little boat were pickpockets and pimps, burg- 
lars and bruisers, short-boys, rock-boys, gamblers and gougers, graduates 
of the Penitentiary and the Prison, and all the worst representatives of 
social degeneration and moral death that the bloated vice of a great City 
could heave upon so small a space. 

The cold was sharp and biting, and the motley crowd could find no 
shelter from the bleak wind that swept over them, as the boat slowly 
plowed through the thick masses of floating ice with which the river 
was obstructed. The parties immediately interested in getting up the 
affair, had this fact in view, so they took good care while hiring the 
steamtug to lay ina large stock of rum, and soon after leaving the dock, 
a couple of empty barrels, provided for the occasion, were brought into 
requisition, and by the aid of a pine plank, a temporary bar was fitted 
up on the deck, and then commenced a brisk traffic. A glass of ram 
and a ham sandwich were sold for 25 cents. Nearly every one partook 
of them, and the profane and profligate crowd grew more blasphemous 
and quarreleome with each participation. Never, out of the regions of 
the damned, do we think, language more filthy and impious could be 
bandied from mouth to mouth, than that used upon the steamtug Joseph 
Johnson yesterday. 

The boat was steered toward the Brooklyn side of the river; but as 
no persons appeared to be waiting for them in the vicinity of Atlantic-st., 
she was backed again and steered around Governor’s Island. 

By this time the most singular scenes were presented to the obser- 
ver. The noses, ears, and extremities of the party were seriously affect- 
ed by the cold, and it became necessary to take precautions against 
freezing. Soon groups might be observed rubbing each other’s ears and 
noses with pieces of ice, or bathing them with brandy ; and the comical- 
ities of countenance and gesture elicited by the intense pain which ac- 
companied the restoration of the circulation in the benumbed aural and 
olfactory organs would have furnished Hogarth with a subject unsur- 
passedly expressive. 

The principal topic of discussion was the extreme coldness of the wea- 
ther, and the assertion that every blow would be sure to draw blood. 
One of the party gravely assured us thata great deal of money depended 
on who drew the “ first blood ;” and he politely suggested that he would 
not object to betting usa V on Leese. Such tender topics, and the un- 
limited use of their Maker’s name, formed the staple of conversation. 

We have already alluded to a “-young lad” who came down to the 
pier on the cart that brought the provender, &c. Subsequently we 
learned that this person was a woman, said to be the wife or paramour 
of one of the parties who was to fight. On learning this fact, we noticed 
her more particularly. She was not above four feet tour inches in height, 
of fine Grecian face, with a large brown eye, and light brown hair, 
which was closely croppec. Her small and delicate feet were encased in 
neat boots, and tight-fitting black pantaloons enveloped her legs. She 
wore a black body-coat, and light brown overcoat. Around her neck 
was wound a large red woollen comforter, and on her head she wore a 
jaunty white wide-awake hat. When she raised her head, a close ob- 
server might have discovered that a previous disease was devouring her 
white throat. In appearance she wasrather delicate and prepossessing ; 
but she chewed tobacco vehemently, and her shrill, cracked voice 
sounded strange and unearthly—almost demoniac—as she surpassed all 
her vile companions in the intensity of her blasphemous ribaldry. 

After steering about the river in different directions for some time, the 
boat stopped at Rutger’s-slip. Here it was reported that Leese had 
been arrested, and that the fight would not come off. This excited the 
ire of the more irascible of the crew, and they swore in oaths loud and 
brutal that Leese had been planning this result for some time past, because 
he felt afraid to meet the issue of the battle. A few of the less depraved 
of the company took the opportunity of going ashore, much against the 
wishes and entreaties of those more immediately interested in the sale of 
the rum, while nearly one bundred of the Catharine Market and Water- 
street raff, who had been waiting the arrival of the boat, got on board. 

At this point, the first that had offered after aseertaining that the 
fight would not come off, our reporter left. ‘ 

The boat was unmoored again, and put off up the East River to Riker’s 
Island. We have been informed that, on her return, in the afternoon, 
after ascertaining that no prize-fight would take place, nearly all of the 
party got drunk, and several severe fights took place between individuals 
oa board, and the black eyes that returned largely exceeeded those that 
set out to see the prize-fight. 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL AND THE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE 
THE MARTYR. 


For many years past it has been a darling object with resident Bri- 
tons in New York, to have a Free Episcopal Church for British emigrants, 
and an hospital exclusively for their health and comfort. They obtained 
a grant of a valuable block of ground in the upper part of the city from 
the Corporation, worth more than $30,000, As funds did not come in 
quickly, and they were to erect their Britis: Emigrants’ Hospital and 
Church within a certain period, it was decided (whether they built upon 
this particular ground or not) that a special messenger-sbould be sent 
to England to solicit subscriptions. At this time, indeed, some years 
before, these benevolent-minded persons bad, for the ostensible purposes 
of such Church and its attendant hospital, formed themselves into a cor- 
poration called The Rector, Church Wardens, and Vestrymen of the An- 
glo-American Church of St. George the Martyr. 

After all this, some wealthy gentlemen of New York desired to erect 
an American hospital ; and they went to St. George the Martyr and 
said, in effect : “‘ We should like to have your ground ; you have not 
sufficient funds at present ; we have enough to erect our American hos- 
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good for your emigrants, as they would have far to travel to it ; it is 
valenble, and we will give you to the worth of $30,000 in the shape of 
twenty beds in our hospital (when built) which shall be occupied by 
British emigrants. And if ever you should require it, and will pay us 
for it, we will increase the number of beds. And also, we will make the 
British Consul, for the time being, and also a Warden and Vestryman of 
St. George the Martyr, managers ex officio in our Board.” 

This looked kindly and well. The proposition was made about the 
time that it was intended to send a messenger to England for subscrip- 
tions in aid of the Free Church and an Hospital for British emigrants. 
Anthony Barclay and Robert Bunch, Esqs., Her Britannic Majesty’s Con- 
sul and the Vice Consul at the port of New York, took a deep interest 
in this matter. Mr. Buoch had become a Warden of the Church of St. 
George the Martyr; and his Government, being specially applied to, 
sanctioned his going to England in behalf of the enterprise ; and it was 
pretty well understood that Parliament and the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and other kindred associations, would liberally aid 
the undertaking. Mr. Bunch, on arriving in Kngland, set forth @ gen- 
erously worded circular, claiming subscriptions in aid of a British Emi- 

nts’ Church and Hospital. Unfortunately for the Church of St. 

ge, he mentioned the proposition of the gentlemen who desired to 

get up St. Luke’s Hospital, suggested that it might probably be carried 

out, made use (metaphorically) of the word “ fusion’ between them, and 
referred to the ward of twenty beds for present emigrants. 

Mr. Bunch returned with $10,000 for St. George the Martyr, to be ap- 

lied for its Church and Hospital purposes ; and he had, also, about $800 
handed him, which was to go expressly for additional comforts for those 
patients who might happen to occupy the 20 beds in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
(when built) or in extending the number of those beds. 

About the time of Mr. Bunch’s return, the proposition of St. Luke’s 
Hospital was agreed to, and deeds exchanged ; and although St. George 
the Martyr might have, very properly kept back the $800 until the Hos- 
pital of St. Luke was finished and the 20 beds (which is to be distinctly 
understood, had been paid for by a transfer of the ground,) were placed, 
and ready for patients, and they should require comforts, &c., yet the 
Church handed these $800 over to the Treasurer of St. Luke, to be held 
on account of, and to be in the future applied, if required, by St. George. 

It has always been and still is the intention of St. George the Mar- 
tyr to have an Hospital for British Emigrants ; and this they can effect, 
by erecting it any where, or by offering money to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
and requiring them to make such Emigrant’s Hospital by additions — 
while there is no covenant or agreement by which St. Luke’s can com- 
pel red money, or that St. George must pay for any such addition, or 
ar uild any Emigrants’ Hospital on the ground now in St. Luke’s 
han 

St. George the Martyr made Mesars. Barclay and Bunch Trustees for 
this $10,000, so that it might be used for the Church and Hospital pur- 

for which it was subscribed, namely, a British Emigrants’ Church 
and Hospital. These geatlemen placed it in the New York Life Insurance 
and Trust Company ; and, on receipt of interest, applied the same toward 
the spiritual wants and bodily comforts of British Emigrants. 

St. Luke’s people have had the ground nearly two years and a half, 
and have only partly raised the walls: so that their Hospital is not built 
—and more time must pass before even the 20 British Emigrants, who 
may be suffering, can be within the walls of the American Hospital! of 
St. Luke. 

St. Luke became a corporation for a Hospital only, as their Certifi- 
cate of incorporation shows. JVow they think of having a chapel where 
patients may hear service. It cannot be a parisi Church as the Church 
of St. George is, and it may be subject to any and every doctrine, al- 
though it is right to say that the gentlemen who have siarted the erec- 
tion of St. Luke’s Hospitalare mainly Episcopalians. 

After this plain statement of facts, it must surprise our readers, when 
they are told that St. Luke’s Hospital (or, rather the gentlemen who are 
interested in it, for a Hospital, asa perfected building there is not) 
claim the whole of the $19,000, as having been obtained exclusively for 
their Hospital! And this, not only in the face of all the facts before de- 
tailed, but even though they really knew nothing of Mr. Bunch’s going 
on his mission of charity, nor even paid one cent toward any expenses. 

It appears that one of the Board of St. Luke’s, without the knowledge 
of Messrs. Barclay and Bunch, or the officers of St. George the Martyr, 
have written letters to five or six of the largest subscribers, and suggest- 
ed that the above gentlemen were about to misapply the $10,000, and 
put it to purposes for which it was not intended, and have so worked, 
ex pre. on these five or six subscribers as to get them to send what is 
called a power of attorney, got up in New York, containing as Mr. Bar- 
clay alleges, wrongly-coloured recitals, obtained under untruthful state- 
ments. This alleged power, however, seems to have been made on the 
blank day of blank, has no subscribing witness, no seals, nor is there any 
certificate of consul or other officer, to show by whom or under what cir- 
cumstances it was made or signed. 

The gentlemen controlling St. Luke’s Hospital, or some of them, have 
seen fit to file a Bill in Equity, in a United States Circuit Court claim- 
ing the whole of this $10,000 ; insisting that their proposed chapel for 
patients is a Church for British immigrants, and that their proposed 
general Hospital is or will be a British immigrant Hospital ! 

This Bill has been met by the manly, indignant, and truthful sworn 
answer of Mr. Barclay. A copy is in our possession, Mr. Charles Ed- 


warde, a well known counsellor of the New York bar, has been retained 
by St. George the Martyr; and this gentleman occupied the Circuit 

rt a day in an argument, which went over the whole ground, with 
distinguished ability and eloquence, and showed the injustice of the claim 


on the part of St. Luke’s Hospital— The Churchman, Feb. 10. 





A VERY UNPLEASANT DISCOVERY. 


We can acquaint our readers this morning with a fact which will cre- 
ate no small astonishment, and which will give the public a new insight 


into the policy of Russia and the contingencies of the war. The Crimea, 
at present the scene of hostilities, is a peninsula situated at the extreme 
south of the Russian empire, and connected, as our maps inform us, with 
the continental territory by the Isthmus of Perekop. Across this isthmus, 
as we have hitherto understood, all Russian troops must be marched to 
the relief of their comrades before Sebastopol, and great stress has 
naturally been laid upon the expediency of blockading or occupying 
this important passage. The isthinus itself is but a narrow strip of land, 
and is traversed by a wall of masonry from sea to sea. The only access 
to the peninsula is through an arched gateway in this wall, and thus, as 
we are informed by a note in one of the best and most recent maps of the 
eountry in question, the possession of this fortified line effectually closes 
the Crimea against an enemy. Now, at this moment “the enemy ” 
advancing from the north is no other than Russia herself; and if, there- 
fore, the Isthmus of Perekop could be occupied, the Crimea and its 
fortresses would be at the mercy of the allies on the single condition of 
dealing satisfactorily with the Russians actually in Sebastopol or the 
vicinity. No further reinforcements could be brought up. The Crimea 
would be “invested” far more completely than Sebastopol itself, and 
the whole peninsula, rather than the principle town, would be in a state 
of siege. Such has been hitherto the prevailing belief, and various plans 
have been accordingly suggested for bringing to pass a result so desira- 
ble. Turks were to be landed at Perekop and put in possession of the 
line ; gunboats were to be stationed along the shore ; and, altogether, 
it was argued that a pass so easy both to occupy and defend migbt be 
made our own with great advantage to the allied cause. Even if we 
could not absolutely keep out the Russians, we should, at any rate, be 


accurately informed of their coming, and could certify the strength of 


each reinforcement, and the time of its approach, for the benefit of Lord 
Raglan’s army. Why these schemes were never carried out it is unneces- 
sary at present to inquire. What we now wish to tell the public is, that 
they would, one and all, have been perfectly useless, for that the Russian 
Government had some time back constructed across the shallows of the 


Patrid Sea another great military road to the Crimea, so effectually 
that it is actually the better road of the two, and so quietly that Westera 


Europe never heard a word about the matter. 


If the reader will take any ordinary map of the Crimea he will see 
that to the east of the Isthmus of Perekop there extends a species of nar- 
row inland lake, known as the Putrid Sea, which is separated from the 
Sea of Azoff by a curious dikelike strip of land, ranning up from the 
eastern coraer of the Crimea and almost, but not quite, touching the 
Russian continent at a point called the straits of Genitsch. It is possi- 
ble for troops advancing into the Crimea from the interior of the em- 
pire to leave the Isthmus of Perekop in their rear, to march along the 
coast of the Putrid Sea, to cross the Straits of Genitsch, and then, by 
toiling along the whole length of the dikelike strip above mentioned, 
called the Isthmus of Araba, to enter the Crimea afew miles north of 
Kaffa. This route was actually taken by a Russian General in the last 
century, and it still forms a commercial road between the eastern parts 
of the Crimea and the continent. Some nine or ten years ago, however, 
a road was commenced, upon bridges and viaducts, across the Putrid 
Sea itself, and was completed, we believe, a considerable time before the 





outbreak of the present war. At what points the communication between 
the two shores has been effected we cannot precisely say ; bnt they ap- 
proach each other so closely in many places, and the whole sea, besides 
being narrow, isso full of shoals and shallows, that many facilities for 
the undertaking were no doubt discovered. 

According to the information we have acquired, foundations were prob- 
ably laid at favourable points of the shoals, and bridges then carried 
from one point to another, till the communication was complete. The 
road itself, now that it is finished, is said to be the best road available 
for the paseage of troops and stores from Russia to the Crimea. For 
troops moving from Odessa we imagine that the Perekop rout would be 
preferable, but for reinforcements arriving from the south-east of the 
empire and the country ofthe Cossacks the routs across the shallows 
would be more convenient. In this case the distance between Simpher- 
opol and the interior would be much shortened, and it is not improbable 
that both routes may have been recently employed when it was desired 
to surprise the allies with an overwhelming superiority of force suddenly 
brought up. Altogether, the fact thus tardily disclosed, in the fifth 
month of our occupation, bears signal and striking testimony both to 
the preparations of the Russion Government for the contingency of war 
in the Crimea, and to the amount of knowledge we may yet have to 
acquire upon this and similar subjects.— Times, Jan. 16. 





SUCCESS AND NATURE OF THE FRENCH LOAN. 


The success attending the loan has far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations even of the most hopeful. Iam assured that the apptica- 
tions reach the enormous sum of 1,600,000,000f. Last March the world 
was taken by surprise when it was found that the 250,000,000f. asked 
by Government, brought out nearly double the amount, and at that time 
there was novelty in its favour, that most exqusite of charms for a French 
public. Now, with the prospect of a long war, with the necessities 
of life increasing in price. and trade not particularly brisk, a call for £20,- 
000,000 sterling, is answered by a tender of £60.000,000 sterling. But 
that is not all. We are speaking only of the names and sums recorded 
in the Treasury books. We leave out of question the number of per- 
sons who failed in their endeavours to have their demands received, 
so that if we say Napoleon could as easily have obtained £70,000,000 
as £20,000,000, we utter no more than a simple fact. As the work 
of cutting down begins, the preference will be given to the small 
subscribers, by which the double object will be obtained of satisfying the 
class least philosophically disposed to be disaffected, and by taking secu- 
rity against the turbulent love of change from those whose position in 
life is supposed to render them most credulously attentive to the promises 
of political intrigues.— Paris Corresp. London Morning Herald. 

The subscription to the new loan terminated, as I have already men- 
tioned, yesterday at 5 in the afternoon. The anxiety to subscribe was, 
if possible, greater during the last few days than previously. At the 
Treasury, in the Rue de Rivoli, many persons passed the night under 
the arcades, and before daybreak there were queues at all the Mairies, 
at the Recette Centrale, Rue Neuve des Mathurins, and at the Caisse d’ 
Amortissement. It was deemed necessary to send detachments of infan- 
try to all these places to preserve order. A number of persons despair- 
ing of having their subscriptions accepted at Paris, weat by railway to 
different towns in the Provinces. Butin all parts of the country the de- 
sire to subscribe was just as great as at Paris. It is said, though not 
Officially, that the subscriptions amount to 1,450,000,000f. The exact 
figure, however, we cannot know until the whole of the returns are pub- 
lished in an official form. The press was so great to get places near the 
door of the Mairies, that several common street messengers (commis- 
sionaires) are known to have made 800f. by selling the places they 
succeeded in occupying after a night passed in the open air. Many of 
those places were sold for 30f., and some even reached 100f—Paris 
Corresp. Times. : 

It is said that the Government has already repaid the large capital- 
ists and companies that have subscribed to the national loan; and it is 
believed that a bill will be presented to the Legislative Corps to enable 
the Minister to extend the loan to 750,000,000 instead of 500,000,000, to 
avoid the disagreeable necessity of annulling the smaller subscriptions 
under 500f. Rentes. Indeed, it is complained that there are too many 
such subscriptions. In some of the mairies of Paris the subscribers of 
the class referred to entreated the mayors to permit them to pay the 
whole sum at once, instead of the instalments, declaring they had the 
utmost confidence in the Government. They brought the respective 
amounts with them in gold or bank notes, but principally the latter. 

The above extracts from papers received by the Liverpool mail of 
the 20th ult. are extremely curious. How carefully the bourgeoisie 
must have hoarded its money during the past few years! How trust- 


ingly it now comes forward to loan its hoardings! 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH ALLIANCES. 


There exists an impression on the minds of many of our countrymen 
that the armies of France and England have never, side by sice, encoun- 
tered a common foe, since they stood arrayed under Philip Augustus 
and our own lion-hearted monarch against the paynim hosts of Saladin. 
Permit me to remind your readers that in 1658, on the declaration of 
war by Spain, Cromwell (to use the words of Hume, vol. 7, pages 286— 
7, edition 1767,—“* Concluded a peace and an alliance with France, and 
united himself in all his counsels with that potent and ambitious king- 
dom. . . . . He was particularly desirious of conquest and domi- 
nion on the Continent, and he sent over into Flanders 6000 men, under 
Reynolds, who joined the French army under Turenne. Siege was laid 
to Dunkirk, and when the Spanish army advanced to relieve it, the 
combined armies of France and England marched out of their trenches, 
and fought the battle of the Dunes, where the Spaniards were totally de- 
feated. The valour of the English was much remarked on this occasion. 
Dunkirk, being soon after surrendered, was by agreement delivered to 
Cromwell. 

Again, on the dissolution of the triple league between England, 
Sweden, and the United Provinces, and the alliance with the French in 
1670, no less than 10,000 Englishmen co-operated with the armies of 
France rgainst those of Holland and the Imperialists, and these troops 
Charles If. was by treaty prohibited from recalling from the service of 
le grand monarque, even on the conclusion by him of a seperate peace 
with Holland. Of them it is said that “‘ they had acquired great honour 
in every action, and had contributed greatly to the successes of Louis, ”’ 
(Page 525). 

In the eampaign of 1675 the same troops were still to be found ranged 
under the banners of Turenne, when guarding the French frontier on the 
Upper Rhine in opposition to his Imperialist rival Moutecuculi ; and in 
the retreat consequent upon the untimely death of that great Marshal, 
and the assumption of the command by De Lorges, the services of the 
English troops are thus recorded by the historian : 

“De Lorges, nephew to Turenne, succeeded him in the command, and 
possessed a great share of the genius and capacity of his predecessor. 
By his skilful operations the French were enabled to repass the Rhine 
without considerable loss, and thisretreat was esteemed equally glorious 
with the greatest victory. The desperate valour of the English troops, 
who were placed in the rear, contributed greatly to save the French 
army. They had been seized with equal passion as the native troops of 
France for their brave general, and fought with ardour to revenge his 
death on the Germans. The Duke of Marlborough, then Captain 
Churchill, here learnt the rudiments of that art which he afterwards 
practised with such fatal success against France.’—Corresp. “ Times.” 








THE KINNEY EXPEDITION. 
Mr. Marcy to CoLoneL Kuryyey. 

Department of State, Washington, Feb. 4, 1855. 

Sm : If the enterprise of which you speak in your letter to me of the 
28th ultimo is a mere peaceful emigration ; if you and those who pro- 
pose to go with you, prefer to leave the United States and seek a per- 
manent home in a foreign country, to renounce your citizenship here 
and the rights and privileges belonging to it, agd to submit yourselves 
to the laws of another jurisdiction, it is neither the duty nor the desire 
of this Government to interfere with your proceedings. By such a course 
you cease to be citizens of the United States, and can have, after such a 
change of allegiance, no claims to protection as such citizens from this 
Government. You seem, however, to repel the inference that you intend 
to submit to the existing sovereign authority of any country. Your de- 
siga in this respect is indicated by the following passage in your letter : 
“It is my purpose to occupy some suitable place, and to establish muni- 
cipal regulations for the immediate government of the colonies, co that 
it may be in my power to enforce order and keep up the forms of civil- 
ized society from the beginning.” 
It is not to be assumed that the country to which you are going is not 
within the territorial limits of some Government. 


fact that you claim to have “a grant’ for the lands you propose to oc- 
cupy. Although you do not state the source or nature of your grant and 
the particular country to which you propose to go, it is evident from the 
title of your association,“ The Central American Company,” that your 
destination is Central America, and I know no portion of it over which 
some of the Central American States have not sovereign jurisdiction. 
It is very generally understood that your colony proposes to take 
possession of a part of the Mosquito country, over the whole of which 
Nicaragua or Costa Rica claims juirsdiction. 
The Ministers of these Governments have both declared that you have 
no grant from their own nation, and they protest against your proposed 
expedition as an invasion of their rights of property, jurisdiction and so- 
vereignty. If your grant is derived, as it is presumed to be, from a per- 
sonage called the Mosquito King, it is proper that you should be apprised 
of the light in which this Government would regard such a title. The 
political condition of what is called the Mosquito kingdom bas for seve- 
ral years past been a matter of discussion between the United States and 
Great Britain. This Government has uniformly held that the Mosquito 
Indians are a savage tribe, and that, though they have rights as the oe- 
cupants of the country where they are, they have no sovereign or poli 
tical authority there, and no capacity to transfer to individuals an abso- 
lute and permanent title to the lands in their possession, and that the 
tight of eminent domain—which only can be the source of such title—is 
in certain of the Central American States. 
If the emigrants should be formed into companies, commanded by offi- 
cers, and furnished with arms, such organization would assume the 
character of a military expedition, and, being hardly consistent with 
professions of peaceful objects, would devolve upon this Government 
the duty of inquiring whether it be not in violation of our neutrality 
act. I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. L. Maroy. 
To H. L. Kinney, Esq., Washington. 


—_e—————. 


SUMMARY OF WAR NEWS. 


If the leading journal of yesterday is to be relied on, the anticipated 
attack on that stronghold is not to be looked for until the 10th or the 
15th of February. We see it stated in another quarter that at Constan- 
tinople it was currently believed that the attack would be made about 
the 15th of the present month ; but this must be pure speculation—that 
our fleet was then tocommence the bombardment of Odessa, while Omer 
Pacha attacked the Russians at Simpheropol, and the allied troo 
stormed the forts of Sebastopol. This triple attack, it is added, m 
simultaneously, is prescribed in the orders recently received from Paris 
and London. But whatever may be the plans of the allied generale, 
they will, of necessity, keep them a profound secret till the time arrives 
for putting them into operation. General Canrobert had delivered a 
number of the Crosses of the Legion of Honour to the most brave and 
trustworthy of his troops, and in doing so alluded to the obstacles which 
had prevented the taking of Sebastopol, and added that these dela 
would only render the capture more certain. This address was loudly 
cheered, and was followed by shouts for the Emperor and for the Gene- 
ral. The latter, however, desired that they would refrain from cheering 
him until he had led them to the capture of the Russian fortress—an 
event which was near at hand. 

Lord Raglan had published a general order, conveying to the British 
army the resolutions of Parliament at its sitting before Christmas, ex- 
pressive ofits delight at the conduct of the troops at the Alma and at 
Inkermann ; and in the course of this address he referred in handsome 
terms to the “ manner in which the soldiers had borne the privations and 
hardships they had had to endure, almost without an interval of rest.” 
The knowledge that these sufferings and trials are kaowa and appreci-™ 
ated at home, and that they are sympathiscd with by the Commander-in- 
chief, is said to have had a very satisfactory influence on the spirit of 
the whole camp. The news from the Crimea, which extends to the 13th, 
states that reiuforcements to the allies continued to arrive daily. It is 
asserted, too, that General Canrobert satisfied with the numerical strength 
of the force under his command, has written home to request that no 
more men may be sent—a state of things which differs materially from 
that of the British army. Indeed, the London Times of Thursday states 
that if the present rate of mortality should continue there will literall 
be no army left by the 15th March—nothing bat Lord Raglan and his 
— The weather was very changeable—aliernate snow, rain, and 
rost. . 
The health of the troops, according to some accounts, was improving, 
according to others getting worse; but a good deal of warm clothing 
had arrived, and we think, from a tolerably careful perusal of all the 
letters, public and private, which have fallen in our way, that affairs 
will continue toimprove. The darkest hour precedes the dawa. If it 
be any satisfaction to know that the condition of the Russian troops is as 
bad or even worse than our own, we have at least that miserable conso- 
lation. Thousands of these poor creatures perish from hunger and 
exhaustion in their march from Odessa to the lines of Perekop, unshel- 
tered from the inclement weather. A reconnoissance in the direction of 
Kamara, made by a French and English detachment to ascertain the 
force of the enemy in that direction, had terminated ia the buroing of the 
village of Tchourgoum, where the Russians had been enjoying comfort- 
able quarters. They were left houseless and shelterless. There was 
some skirmishing, and some prisoners were made, and enough was seen 
to prove that in the rear of Balaklava the allies have nothing to appre- 
hend from the presence of the Muscovite soldiery. A sortie was made 
by the Russians from Sebastopul on the 7th, which we are assured was 
vigorously repulsed. The Duke of Cambridge, finding tha‘ his health 
does not improve at Malta, is coming to Eagland.—_ European Times, 
Jan. 27. _ 


Proaress or THE SEIGE.—Marseilles. Jan. 25.—Intelligence from the 
Crimea to the 12th instant states that despite the frost and snow the siege 
works had been advanced to within 45 metres. There was a great mor- 
tality among the Russians.—The Te/emaque, with advices from Constan- 
tinople of the 15th, has arrived.—The flagstaff battery had been mined 
by the French, who only waited a favourable opportunity to blow it up. 
Sickness was on the increase in the camps.-The Duke of Cambridge 
and Admiral Dundas arrived from Malta this morning. 


Russtan Account oF THE Cause or THE War.—A Constantinople let- 
ter gives, as from a Russian prisoner, the following explanation of the 
origin of the present war :—** The Turks massacred the Russian bishop 
and several Russian priests at Jerusalem. God, in his wrath, sent a 
squadron of angels to carry away the tomb of Christ, which remains at 
this moment suspended in the heavens, and he commissioned the Czar 
to avenge the pagan sacrilege. Whea the Emperor Nicholas shall enter 
Jerusalem a conqueror, as, by the aid of heaven, he certainly will do, 
Christ’s tomb will be restored to its place. The phalanx of angels will 
line the road along which the conquering Russian army will pass, and 
will present arms to them. Then the Czar will be master of the whole 
world, which will renounce its errors and become converted to the ortho- 
dox faith.” This story is repeated by the popes and implicitly believed 
by the Russian serie. 

* Our Guermas.’”’—The following is extracted from a private letter 
from Balaklava. 

“TI mast tell you something about our sharpshooters, who have had a 
most exciting and dangerous time of it. They go out with their captain, 
Gerard Goodlake, of the Coldstreams, and fight entirely on their own 
hook. The other day they started down the ravine which leads to the 
harbour of Sebastopol, and after an intensely exciting stalk of four hours, 
they got past theline of Russian sentries, and came upon a piquet of four 
times theirnumber, who were cooking and smoking. They attacked them 
with great success, killing and wounding several, and were only obliged 
to retreat by a sortie froma breastwork in theirrear. Captain Goodlake 
had a very narrow escape, as he was left with a sergeant, and had to cut 
his way through them, luckily with no more damage than a bailet 
through his coat. He was as you know, always a right good sportsman, 
and is quite in his element in this guerilla warfare. This has created a 
great sensation here, as they got within two hundred yards of the har- 
bour and town of Sebastopol, and nearer than any Englishman (not 
prisoners)have reached siace we landed ia the Crimea.” 





Emroration To Canapa In 1854.—From the report of Dr. Douglas, 
Medical Superintendent of the Government Emigration Dépét at Grosse 
Isle, thirty miles below Quebec, it appears that 277 vessels had arrived 
there during the period the navigation of the St. Lawrence was os in 
1854. They left Europe with 52,991 passengers. Of these,’512, including 
two females in childbirth, died on the voyage, and 112 children were 
born. Of the deaths, 347 were infants, and a large majority of the re- 
mainder were aged persons of both sexes, 10,164 of the whole number em- 
barked at Liverpool in thirty-five vessels. The mortality among these 
was 225, or upwards of 2 per cent. The mortality in all the other vee- 








That it is a part of the sovereignty of a Government is implied in the 


eels was seven-tenths of one in each hundred. The great mortality in 
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Js sailing from Liverpool is attributed, by Dr. Douglas to the num- 
Sel porsoas coming from various parts to take passage there, who, 
while awaiting the departure of ships, are congregated in lodging-houses, 
in which, from overcrowding and want of cleanliness, they become en- 
feebled, and in many cases, diseased before embarking. This was especi- 
ally the case with agricultural labourers from Germany last year, who, 
in consequence of the scarcity of vessels, were detained lengthened periods 
at Liverpool before passages were provided for them. They also suffered 
from a want of knowledge of their language on the part of the captain 
and crew, and from oppression from the other passengers, who monopolized 
the cooking-places, and deprived them of the means of preparing their 
food ; whereas, the passengers who came direct from Hamburg and other 
German ports were remarkably healthy on the voyage and on arrival. 
In 133 vessels, there was not a single death, nor a case of sickness on ar- 
rival. The form of typhus (called ship) fever was not found in any ves- 
sel to the St. Lawrence during the year. With the exception of three 
ships from Limerick that arrived early in May, there was no case of cho- 
lera in any vessel that brought emigrants to Canada. 











Bsecomine Courresizs.—On the night of the 234 December, as Capt 
Lucas, of the steamship Daniel Webster, was bringing his vessel out of 
tbe harbour of San Juan, or Greytown, on his way to this port, he ob- 
served the British ship-of-war Vestal, which was endeavouriog to get 
to sea, placed in extreme peril by the want of wind to take her out of 
the roadstead. Whereupon he delayed his passage, and offered to the 
Commander, Henderson, to render him any assistance he might need. 

The following autograph letter of the Commander was handed to 
Capt. Lucas upon his return to San Juan. We publish it, in pleasing 
testimony of that amenity we are ever happy to see between the citizens 
and officials of the mother and daughter countries.—V. O. Picayune. 
Jan, 30. 

H. B. M. Ship Termagant, at Greytown, Dec. 24, 1854. 

Str :—I take the earliest opportunity to express to you my bigh sense 
of your disinterested kindness, in having, on the night of the 23d inst., 
anchored your ship for the purpose of assisting H. B. Majesty’s ship 
Vestal from her perilous position at the entrance of Greytown harbour, 
when the arena of the current prevented her from taking advantage 
of your good intentions, I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedi- 
ent servant, Tuomas Hsenperson, Com. 

Capt. Lucas, steamship Daniel Webster. 





Iurrous Rospsry.—The Bishop of Lincoln a few days ago laid the 
foundation-stone of a new church at Memsfield, Notts. In the cavity of 
the foundation-stone a bottle containing a number of coins was placed. 
On Thursday last, on the workmen going early to labour, they disco- 
vered that the smith’s shop had been broken open, and two crowbars 
taken therefrom. On further examination it was discovered that the 
crowbars had been used by robbers in forcing the stone at the back of 
the one which was laid by the Bishop of Lincoln a few days previously. 
After the stone had been raised by the bars, the robbers had propped it 
up by placing a plank against it, while they broke the glass and took 
the bottle containing the coins away.— Times, Jan. 15. 





A Scanpatovs Trick Discoverep AND PunISHED.—An attempt to fur- 
nish the Czar with saltpetre from England has been frustrated. The 
process of evasion was ingenious. A Mr. John Esken shipped in London 
973 bags of saltpetre consigned to Mr. Scholtz, of Lisbon, Hanoverian 
Consul-General, avowedly for consumptionino Portugal. But when it was 
warehoused in the port of Lisbon, Mr. Scholtz directed that it should be 
cleared for exportation to Hamburg, at the same time that he obtained 
from Mr. Smith the British Consul at Lisbon a certificate that it had 
been landed there for consumption in Portugal. The saltpetre was 
shipped in the Vrouw Houwina ; but the Pheniz, a French war-steamer, 
followed the Vrouw Houwina out of the Tagus, captured her, and took 
her to Oran for condemnation. It is suspected that Scholtz has been en- 
gaged in other transactions of the same kind. 





A Querr Sort or A Coarcer.—The old backers of Claverhouse, who, 
it will be remembered, won not much short of £3000 in his two-year-old 
eareer, and then stopped as if he was shot, after running about 300 yards 
in Daniel O’Rourke’s Derby, were not a little amused to hear lately 
that he had been turned into an officer’s charger, and that, but for some 
delay at Varna, he would have carried his owner in the fatal chafge at 
Balaclava. He was the most chicken-hearted of horses, and was not onl 
lighter in his three-year-old season than he was the year before, but bis 
trainer told us that he at last quivered all over like an aspen whenever 
he was saddled for a race.— Sporting item, in an English paper. 








To Havannan Susscripers.—The “ Albion” engravings for the year 1853 
and 1854 have been sent to Messrs. Spencer, agents for the “ Albion” in the 
Havannah, (Cuba) to whom subscribers will apply for their copies. 








AN ASSISTANT IN THIS Orrice.—With reference to an advertisement on 
this subject that appeared recently in our columns, we beg to inform several 
enquirers, to whom we have not had time to write, that an arrangement is 
nearly completed which will give us the personal aid we desired to obtain in the 
business department of the Albion. 


Exchange at New York on London, 108% @ 109%. 


VERS AMBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1855. 

















Later News from Europe. 

The Liverpool steamer of the 27th ult. is freighted with information, 
more stirring than that which bas come to hand during several successive 
weeks. We wish we could add—more satisfactory; but so far as the 
state of affairs before Sebastopol is concerned, we lament to find that 
each following arrival does but swell the list of losses in our army from 
disease and cold, and most of all from want of good management. Our 
hapless soldiers have indeed, in considerable numbers, been doomed to 
perish, with abundance of supplies close athand. Balaklava has been 
choked-up with stores and warm clothing ; but the yawning gulfs of mud 
rendered communication with the camp almost impracticable, whilst the 
confusion that prevailed in the small and crowded port has seemed to be 
hopeless and endless. Of fighting, there had been but little ; of suffer- 
ing, a terrible amount. We give elsewhere a summary of events and a 
glance at the future, drawn from rather a favourable point of view > nor 
do we see that the reader would be in any way profited by our copying 
all the lamentable details that find their way into the public prints, and 
are magnified by the London Times. One item however is too signifi- 
cant to be passed over. It is said, and not contradicted, that General 
Canrobert has lent 10,000 overcoats to Lord Raglan’s troops! What a 
loan! how beyond all price! how well-timed! how acceptable! On the 
other hand, what a standing reproach must this be to those, whose duty 
it was to see due provision made for the bold fellows perilling their lives 
tn the Crimea !—-We are glad to learn that Sir George Brown is likely 
to be soon at the head of his Division again. 

It is @ positive relief to turn from the melancholy spectacle afforded 
by our ill-starred and ill-treated troops in the Crimea, to the resignation 
of a Cabinet Minister at home and the prospect of some positive change 
in the Government. Yes, Lord John Russell has left the sinking ship, 
unable conscientiously to stick to it. The particulars of this event, and 
his Lordehip’s Parliamentary explanation of the reasons that induced 

him to take this step, are narrated elsewhere, though we regret that it 
has not been in our power to report his voluminous speech at length. 
From what fell from his lips, however, and from those of Lord Palmer. 
ston, it is tolerably certain that the latter will be the new Mibister of 
War, if the Aberdeen Ministry succeeds in defeating the motion of Mr. 
Roebuck, which virtually condemns it ; or, that he will be the new Pre- 


compels the resignation of the Earl of Aberdeen. Rumours abound, cf 
course ; but this, we incline to think, was the state of the case when the 
steamer sailed. Some readers will unite with us in wishing that the 
more thorough change may be brought about. A Prime Minister is not 
responsible for all that happens—but it must be remembered that under 
the Earl’s careless régime war has entailed all manner of needless suf- 
fering upon our devoted army, and negotiations for peace have brought 
nothing but ridicule upon us. May it please the House of Commons to 
end the active political career of this very faithful and very old-fashioned 
servant of the Crown! 

As for Lord John Ruseell, it can scarcely be doubted that he ought to 

have resigned some months since. So strong was his impression that the 
War Department was badly conducted, that he actually begged the head 
of the Cabinet, two months ago, to place Lord Palmerston in charge of 
it. Yet still he held on, lest he might inconvenience his colleagues, 
thiaking it a less evil that our forces should dwindle away, and perish 
uncared-for in the Crimea, than that the routine of official etiquette 
should be broken. And what is the end of it with this small statesman ? 
He finally takes a course almost unprecedented, and retires from the 
Cabinet at the very moment when its merits are to be tried by a test 
vote. May Heaven in its mercy send us an infusion of new blood and 
sinew, in the shape of men fit to rule! We are really sick of the red 
tapism and the shoffling of these Coalitionists, to whom each other’s con- 
venience is everything, and the public welfare, nothing. 
Yielding, not to a sense of justice, but to a murmur from the camp, 
the authorities have ordained that the men who fought at Balaklava are 
to have a medal, equally witb the herees of the Alma and Inkermann.— 
For the rest, we have but time to add that come what may in the way 
of a remodelled Cabinet, a sweeping reformation in many departments of 
the government service will be extorted by the common sense of the 
country. Nepotism and favouritism and worn-out systems must be abol- 
ished ; nor must we be for ever reproached, as we now are, with blunder- 
ing in all matters of public enterprise, at the same time that our achieve- 
ments under private supervision are the wonder and the envy of the 
world. 


The British Provinces. 

On Thursday of last week, the Legislature of New Brunswick opened 
its session at Fredericton, when the Lieutenant-Governor, the Hon. John 
H. T. Manners Sutton, delivered Lis first speech from the Throne. It is long 
and well put together, but being almost exclusively local in the topics 
on which it dwells, we cannot afford it a place in our columns. 

A semi-official notice has been issued, to the effect that the seat of the 
Canadian Government will probably be moved from Quebec te Toronto, 
at some period during the ensuing autumn. 

There is only one matter recorded by the Canada papers, on which we 
are disposed to say a word. John Hearn, the leader of the assault upon 
Gavazzi at Chalmers’ Church, Quebec, in June, 1853, has received only 
a nominal punishment. He is fined twenty-five pounds, a sum which 
one of the Quebec papers aptly observes will be raised for him by penny 
subscriptions. Weare not surprised that this ending of the trials for 
a riot should have provoked some sharp animadversions on partisan jus- 
tice in the Province. 





Affairs at Washington. 

Negotiations and speculations, with reference to the central American 
expedition under Colonel Kinney, have assumed the character of those 
wretched sayings and doings at Vienna, on which for months past we 
have occasionally poured contempt, in spite of the great men who figure 
in them and the great journals by which they are chronicled. We mean 
to say that all is uncertainty, and that the public here, more impatient 
than that of Europe, has become wearied of asking when the Colonel is 
to sail, whither he is really bound, and whether he will go in the teeth 
of Government opposition, or with a God-speed from the Executive at the 
White House. Some talk of an abandonment for lack of means; some 
of a Cuban foray lurking behind the San Juon preparations; some of 
ploughs; some of rifles. All of novelty—and that is not much—that 
we can find is a very recent correspondence between the Colonel and the 
American Secretary of State. The former merely repeats that peaceful 
enterprise is the sole object of the Company for whom he acts, though by 
a slight allusion to the contemplated establishment of a municipality, he 
affords Mr. Marcy some grounds for giving him a little friendly advice. 
Viewing the results to which this expedition may lead, we make room 
elsewhere for Mr. Marcy’s letter. The manner in which that gentleman 
hints, in his closing paragraphy at the possible interference of the Go- 
vernment, to prevent a violation of the neutrality laws, is bland and 
courteous toa degree. This may perhaps be accounted for by the date 
of the communication. It seems to have been written on Sunday last. 
No popular preacher, in the face of the most fashionable congregation, 
could have couched in more delicate terms a suggestion, that his read- 
ers were on the high-road to perdition. 

The re-election of the Hon. W. H. Seward, by the New York State Le- 
gislature, to a seat in the Senate of the U.S., is regarded as an event of 
some importance. A Whig and a determined Abolitionist, Mr. Seward 
is looked upon as the incarnation of Northern hostility to the South on 
the ever-vexing question of slavery. We are by no means sorry that it 
does not fall within our legitimate scope to comment upon what has hap- 
pened and what may happen, in reference to this subject. Perhaps, on 
the whole, the most agreeable thought, that saggests itself to the public 
mind and is eflected from the public press, is that—Congress adjourns on 
the 4th of next month. 


St. Luke versus St. George. 

It is and must be a matter for sincere regret that, even in the sacred 
cause of Charity, disputes will at times spring up between men of un- 
questionable rectitude and whose objects are undeniably philanthropic, 
Nor let the cause itself suffer, as though strife were a reproach to it, in 
place of being, as it is, the almost necessary result of human infirmities. 
A memorable instance will occur to our readers who are familiar with 
Scripture, wherein two agents, specially appointed to carry out a Divine 
mission, differed irreconcileably as to the proper mode of executing the 
work entrusted to them. We allude to the Apostles Paul and Barnabas, 
of whom we are told that ‘“‘ the contention was so sharp between them, 
that they departed asunder one from the other,” whilst we are not told 
tbat the work itself was consequently permitted to fall to the ground. 
Observing, a few days since, that law proceedings had been instituted 
by the Trustees of the contemplated St. Luke’s Hospital against the 
Trustees of the Church and Hospital of St. George the Martyr, also 
about to be founded in this city, we deemed it desirable to lay the mat- 
ter in some shape before our readers, lest they should deduce erroneous 
impressions from the dry legal report that has appeared in print. And 
as the affair is somewhat complicated, a lengthened explanation would 
have been requisite. We find one, however, so fully and ratisfactorily 
made by our contemporary, the Churchman of this date, that we 
are tempted to borrow it in full, and give it a place in a preceding 
column. We need scarcely say on which side of the controversy our 
sympathies are enlisted. As a local institution, nothing can be more 





Bunch, by grea: exertions, collected # coveidera» e rum in England, 
two or three years ago, We should be traly sorry to exe this perverted 
or diverted to any other purpose. 





Much Ado about Nothing. 

Two at least of the London journals, namely the Times and the 
Examiner, have noticed in editorial articles that very funny book, 
“My Courtship and its Consequences,” to which we lately paid our 
own respects in a less conspicuous manner. The main reason for this 
unusual course is to be found in the author’s own allegation that he 
was, for a time at least, in the pay of Lord Palmerston, and in the publi- 
cation of Mr. Addington’s letter (copied into the 4/bion) which appears 
to confirm the fact. Almost overlooking the volume itself, these two 
papers descant upon the relative positions of the press and the British 
government, both of them reprobating ministerial attempts at influen- 
cing the understrappers of the press, and both holding their heads very 
high as to the immaculateness of the leading guardians of public opinion. 
The Times, as usual, goes laughably beyond the necessities of the case, 
and describes such a phoenix of an editor as could only be a resident of 
Utopia. Although outside of that wonderful labyrinth of labour and 
intellect which is vulgarly called the Times office, the names of the prin- 
cipal writers for its columns are scrupulously kept eecret, the writer on 
the present occasion points to his own “honourable calling,” and glo- 
ries (on behalf of the mysterious “ we’’) in the “devotion of the mind 
to the daily discussion of public affairs, in all truth and conscience, with- 
out one thought of the pleasure or displeasure of living man, undeterred 
by apprehension, and unallured by greed or ambition.” Reader, we are not 
joking. These are ihe precise words of the leading journal of Europe, very 
slightly transposed. If you have been in the habit from time to time of 
noticing its fickleness, its violence, its personality, its recklessness, and 
all its other amiable indications that caprice and passion and interest 
have the fullest possible swing in its editorials, you will surely smile 
with us at the idea of the calm, philosophic, unprejudiced, innocent- 
minded genius, who is now said to preside in the innermost sanctum of 
Printing House Square!--Furthermore, the Times borrows at second-hand 
an infinitesimal bit of pleasantry, which consists in giving Mr. Wikoff the 
the nickname of “ Nichoff,” and setting him down as a Russian Agent, 
winding up with the assertion that the said Nichoff would have as much 
chance of writing in the Queen’s Album, as in one of the leading French 
newspapers. Now, whether the man was or is one of the countless tools 
of the Czar, we neither know nor care. Judging him from his lately 
published book, we ehould think him quite capable of becoming the agent 
of any employer who would pay him, though we must confess that we 
have not seen any particular cause for assigning him a position on the staff 
of St. Petersburg. As for the Parisian journals and their inaccessibility 
to such as he, we can but say that Mr. Wikoff did write political articles 
under his own name in one of the most conspicuous of them—La Presse 
we believe it was—though whether this was the cause or the consequence 
of his engagement with the Foreign office, we have not the means of certify- 
ing. The probabilities of the case are that Lord Palmerston’s attention was 
adroitly called to some of Mr. Wikoff’s contributions to the Paris paper ; 
and that his Lordsbip, finding these calculated to serve his own purposes, 
and informed that the writer could make similar communications to the 
press of this country, consented to subsidize the gentleman of the ready 
pen. There is no denying that he had access to one at least of the French 
journals. As for those of our neighbours around us, let any candid per- 
gon run an eye over the enormous mass of foreign correspondence that is 
printed in them—some ofit tallying with the editorial tone of the paper, 
to which itis addressed, and some totally at variance with it—and let 
him say if asmart penman like Mr. Wikoff would have the least difficulty 
in getting his views before the public of the U. S., whether they were in 
the interest of Queen Victoria, the Pope, the Czar, or the King of the 
Cannibal Islands.—How soon the Foreign offiee became convinced of the 
worthlessness of the instrament that it had hired, we pointed out in our 
literary notice of the 20th ult.;and we now only allude to the circum- 
stance, because we think it likely that Lord Palmerston will have more 
odium thrown upon him in this matter than he really deserves. One way 
and another, he has quite enough to bear. 

Even this, however, might not have induced us to trouble our readers 
again in respect to this adventurer in love and letters, had he not sent 
@ letter, the other day, to the editor of the Herald, which requires a few 
words of comment. Knowing that when a man’s book is in the market, 
any mention of his name in a public way is an advertisement in the 
most valuable form, he therein calls attention to what the Times has 
said of him; and does it in the same “ diplomatic” style that distin- 
guishes the narrative of his Courtship. He commences by a well-feigned 
wonder that the English journals should have commented upon his book 
before it was regularly published in London, though he admits in his 
next paragraph that he left copies of it in the hands of several “ parties 
concerned.” Whether among these “ parties’? was his future London 
publisher, we are not informed ; but Mr. Wikoff is sufficiently familiar 
with the “ trade,”’ to know the infinite pains taken in these days to get 
up a little talk (or excitement, as it is called) regarding a forthcoming 
volume. His shrewdness would at once have suggested to him some 
such mode as the sending an early copy to the newspapers, and the sub- 
sequent affectation of surprise, when they are not disposed to puff it. 
He himself attributes the contemptuous terms, in which he is spoken 
of, to the influence of sundry individuals in London upoa the press 
of that city; and also to the intention “simply to screen distin- 
guished persons from the blame of their own dishonourable acts.” 
This latter, we presume, is an allusion to the Foreign Office, as the other 
is intended to hit certain persons introduced into Mr. Wikoff’s book, as 
his bitter and uncompromising enemies. Now it is not a little curious 
that the Times, which is charged by Mr. Wikoff with taking part with 
his personal persecutors and with sheltering his political ones, should 
treat them both so very cavalierly. It mainly dwells upon its own lofty 
state, ignores the personal part of the question altogether as involved 
in the romantic adventures of Mr. Wikoff, and instead of taking Lord 
Palmerston under its out-spread wing for his alleged engagement and 
subsequent persecution of that hapless personage, it inclines to doubt the 
truth of the engagement itself, and calls upon Mr. Addington to deny 
the authenticity of his letter. Ifthe Times has been prompted, it has 
not done much for the prompters. 

We conclude with what is to us the most interesting item in the whole 
affair. In his book, Mr. Wikoff broadly hinted that his imprisonment 
at Genoa was caused by the influence of the British Minister at Turin. 
In his letter, he reiterates this imputation in plain language, and says 
further that he had his “instructions from home to that effect.’? The 
proofs are forthcoming. We await them with perfect tranquillity. 





The Marriage of the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Not with a ring of gold—as in olden days the Doge of Venice, on the 
deck of the Bucentaur, proudly wedded the Adriatic Sea—but with plain 
links of rail-road iron, have these two highways of commerce been 
joined together. Late accounts from the Isthmus tell us that on the 28th 








mier, if the House of Commons votes for a Committee of Enquiry, and so 


desirable than a new general Hospital. At the same time, it was for! ma. 
the specific benefit of poor and afflicted British emigrants that Mr. | gine reached its destination; terrible the fright and sudden the scam. 


ult. the first locomotive engine steamed across from Aspinwall to Pana- 
Great was the astonishment of the natives, as the snorting en- 
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‘ péring, when the shrill steam whistle sounded. Who amongst the 
Magazine poets will be the first to liken their sensations to those which 
the aboriginal Indians experienced, at first sight of the cavalry of Spain? 
The theme is a fruitful one ; and as several members of the press have 
accepted an invitation from the Panama Railroad Company to be pre- 
sent at the opening festival, and sailed hence on the excursion early in 
the week, we may look for pleasant narratives in the journals that they 
represent. a 
In regard to the transit of passengers, this completion of spirited 
undertaking is matter for warm congratulation. Many 4 valuable life 
will be saved ; and time, which many a bury man seems to value moro 
than life itself, will also be saved. We are not however disposed to 
think that the opening of this route is destined to make any great com- 
alchange. Bulky commodities must still adhere to the old path 
ways, and be waterborne through stormy latitudes, even whilst bills of 
exchange and bills of lading are sped, in one fifth of the time, through 
the tropical region of calm seas and rank vegetation. 


Drama. 


On Monday Mr. Burton produced “ Fashion ;” on Tuesday Mr. Wallack did 
the same. Unless 1am mistaken, there is some little professional hostility 
here. There is surely nothing so pre-eminently attractive in Mrs. Mowatt’s 
clever Comedy that it need be simultaneously produced at all the Theatres. 
No, no. It is the pleasant feeling of having the first start ; the amiable desire 
of squeezing out your opponent, and similar charitable impulses that produce 
this lively state of theatrical enterprise. I like it immensely, and am lost in 
admiration for the activity and prowess of the combatants. Mr. Wallack la- 
bours under a similar difficulty to that of Lord Raglan—all his movements 
are made public much too soon. Mr. Burton, on the contrary, works silently 
and with decision, if not always with success. Mr. Wallack brings out his 
heavy pieces occasionally, and does considerable execution with them. Mr. 
Burton prefers weapons of smaller calibre and greater certainty ; he peppers 
away with these devotedly, and harasses the enemy past endurance ; on more 
than one occasion he has driven him from his heavy pieces. 

I hope my predecessor in this melancholy department of the Albion did 
justice to Mrs. Mowatt’s Comedy, when it was produced here some years ago. 
I am incapable of saying much on the subject now, for to tell the truth, I can- 
not remember anything in this supposititious Comedy worth speaking about, 
except a small amount of literary talent. The leading characters are conven- 
tional to a degree ;—the principal, Adam Trueman, is good merely from the 
force of circumstances, and then only relatively according to the actor who as- 
sums the part. Inthe limning of this character there is no true pathos— 
only pocket-handkerchief. Count Jolimaitre is the impostor Count of all the 
Comedies ever written ; Colonel Howard the estimable young officcr who al- 
ways loves the estimable young daughter. There are but two well-sketched 
characters in the play, Snobson the clerk (admirably played by Mr. John- 
ston) and Prudence a maiden Yankee lady of gimblet-like curiosity. There 
are local and tangible hits in these two characters, such as we ought to find in 
an American comedy. In other respects there is nothing in the piece except 
what might be expected in the way of literary neatness from the pen of a 
practiced writer like Mrs Mowatt. The plot is bad ;—there is neither poetical 
nor worldly justice in the catastrophe. If it teaches anything it is, that vice 
is as well provided for in the world of fashion as virtue—a truth perhaps, 
but unfit for the stage. The Comedy is well played at both houses. 

On Tuesday Mr. Burton produced the only novelty of the week, a new play 
(comedy of course) called the ‘‘ Player’s Plot.” This little affair is in three 
acts, and is from the pen of an American author. The plot is bodily taken 
from a German tale, and is slender, as plots derived from tales generally 
are. It may be explained in a few words. The Duke of Neisenstein (Mr. 
Fisher) is in a state of poverty and Ducal destitution. He has of course a 
@astle—for every one has a castle in Germany—but no courtiers in it. 
Under ordinary circumstances this would afford him no embarrassment, but 
it is annoying at present, inasmuch as a noble family, with whom the 
Dake seeks alliance, is about paying him a visit. In this emergency 
the Manager of a company of Comedians makes his appearance, and 
after ascertaining the state of affairs suggests to the Duke that he and his 
company shall represent the Court. The proposition is eagerly accepted, and 
in the next two acts we have the Comedians impersonating their assumed cha- 
racters in a satisfactory manner. ‘The noble visitor is delighted with the Duke 
and his charming little Court., and in fact makes love to one of the ladies of 
it. The Duke obtains the hoped-for alliance, and the piece ends happily, 
without an exposure. This little Drama is very neatly written, and whoever 
the author may be, he is undoubtedly accustomed to the pen. The dialogue is 
always well conceived, sometimes epigrammatically. There is no opportunity 
for strong individuality in the characters, and consequently there is no scope 
for powerful acting of any kind. Evenness and nicety are alone requisite. 

The “ Player’s Plot’’ has been placed on the stage in an excellent manner. 
The costumes are unusually good for this house; and one or two scenes have 
been painted expressly for the drama. There is some singing (indifferent) and 
dancing (good) introduced, so that altogether the piece may be safely recom- 
mended as an enjoyable and unconventional trifle. I have only one critical 
question to ask iu leaving it—why does Mr. Marchant wear his tormenting mi- 
litary shako at the Court ball ? ALVA. 








Tur Ministry.—Pending the division on Mr. Roebuck’s motion, there 
is a cessation of rumours relative to the Ministry. The Morning Post 
says that Lord Palmerston has accepted the office of Minister at War 
conditionally, on the permanence of the Ministry itself. 

The Times is severe on Lord John Russell. He failed last night in 
justifying his resignation. He should have held his ground either longer 
or less long ; he can hardly flatter himse)f to escape the censure which 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion conveys. 

The Daily News declares their Peelism is dead. The Peelite Premier 
obdurately resolves to stand by the Peelite Minister of War, and both 
may now be said to have fallen together. 

he Morning Post is of opinion that Lord Jobn Russell’s explana. 
tion will be received with surprise and misgiving. 

The Morning Chronicle remarks that the hon ON shows a want of 


consideration on the part of Lord John towards his colleagues, and that | § 


nothing can be more unsatisfactory than his explanation. Personal mo- 
tives sways him. The Chronicle trusts that Lord Aberdeen and the 
friends who have stood by him may be enabled to retain office. Lord 
John Russell, it adds, is entirely out of the question at present.— Euro- 
pean Times, Jan. 27. 





Obituary. 


Queen or Sarpinia.—Maria Adelaide Queen Consort of Sardinia, 
was the eldest child of the Austrian Archduke, the late Renier Joseph, 
Viceroy of Lombardy, by his wife (who is still living), the Princess Mary, 
sister of the late Charles Albert, King of Sardinia. Maria Adelaide was 
born the 3rd of June, 1822, and was married the 12th April, 1842, to her 
first cousin, Prince Victor-Emmanuel, who succeeded his chivalrous 
father on the throne of Sardinia, the 3rd of April 1849, and who is, as 
Victor-Emmanuel II., the now reigning Monarch. By this union Queen 
Maria Adelaide leaves three sons, viz., the Prince Royal of Sardinia, and 
the Dukes of Aost and Montferrat ; and two daughters the Princesses 
Clotilda and Maria. 

Queen Maria Adelaide died on the 20th ult., at Turin, of puerperal 
fever ; the immediate cause of her death being the shock she sustained at 
the news of the demise of her Royal mother-in-law, the Queen Dowager, 


to whom she was devotedly attached. Her own demise—young and in| V 


every way admirable as she was—the darling—for so they called her— 
of the people of Sardinia—has caused universal public grief throughout 
the realms of her husband: the sympathy has extended over Europe. 
The King’s grief is said to be terrible : and, in the midst of the present 
troubled state of Sardinian politics, this double loss of mother and wife 
has revived all the afflictions of his gallant and right royal house. 


Lorp Rossrtsox.—The Hon. Patrick Robertson, Lord Robertson, a 
distinguished Judge of the Court of Session in Scotland, died at Edin- 
burgh on the 10th ult., (as already mentioned). Lord Robertson was 
son of the Jate James Robertson, ., of Edinburgh, Writer to the Sig- 


| The clearness of his intellect and the readiness and versatility of his 
powers soon won him great practice at the Bar. His wit, humour, rea- 
diness, and success as counsel in civil actions, and eporeny vote act- 
ing for the defence, were proverbial. Robertson was chosen Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates in November, 1842. A twelvemonth afterwards, 
on the resignation of Lord Meadowbank, he was promoted to the Bench 
of the Court of Session. He was elected Lord Rector of Marischal Col- 
lege and University of Aberdeen in 1848. 
| Lord Robertson’s convivial renown was early established. It is now 
nearly forty years since his friend Lockhart (whom he outlived only a 
few weeks) wrote of him thus :— 

The last of two or three Presidents, Mr. Patrick Robertson, a young coun- 
sellor of very rising reputation and most pleasing manners, made his ap- 
roach to the chair, amidst such a thunder of acclamation as seems to be 
ssuing from the cheeks of the Bacchantes when Silenus gets astride on his 
ass, in the famous picture of Rubens. Once inthe chair there was no fear of 
his quitting it while any remained to pay homage to his authority. He made 
speeches, one chief merit of which consisted (unlike epic poems) in their hav- 
ing neither beginning, middle, nor end. He sung songs in which music was 
not. He proposed toasts in which meaning was not. But over everything 
that he said there was flung such a radiance of sheer mother-wit, that there 
was no difficulty in seeing the want of meaning was not involuntary want. 
By the perpetual dazzle of his wit, by the cordial flow of his good-humour, but 
above all by the cheering influence of his broad, happy face, seen through its 
halo of punch steam, he contrived to diffuse over us all, for a long time, one 
genial atmosphere of unming!ed mirth. 
Robertson is commemorated by Lockhart in many parts of his “ Life 
of Scott ;”” Robertson having ever been the dear friend and boon com- 
panion of the author of “ Waverley.” 


Another writer in a London paper thus speaks of the deceased. 


Peter Robertson is no more! And who was Peter Rebertson? ban- 
dreds will ask inquiringly, to whom his name is entirely unknown, Can 
we answer thequestion? Peter was a Lord of Session in Scotland—(Bos- 
well’s father, and Jeffrey the critic, were paper-lords, like Peter)—a lord 
among Edinburgh wits, and a wit among Ecetes lords. This conveys 
something ; but, alas! how little of Patrick or Peter Robertson! Peter 
was in Edinburgh society what Dick Estcourt was among the wits of 
London in Queen Anne’s reign, and what the late Mr. Luttrell was in 
Whig society during the Whig importance of Holland-house. Peter was 
a fellow of infinite humour, a laborious but poor poet, a man who united 
(what arare union!) English wit with Scottish humour. How will he live 
but by name? He was the friend of Sir Walter Scott; and it was Peter 
who gave the happy name to the great novelist of “ Peveril of the 
Peak.” All who remmember Scott’s towering forehead, like a sugar-loaf, 
will relish the cognomen. When Scott heard of it (it was said almost 
within his own hearing), he replied cleverly, but less happily, “ As well 
be that as Peter o’ the Painch” (paunch). Good, kind-hearted Lord 
Robertson, he died from exultation in good news. He had—has still, we 
are happy to think—a son serving nobly in the Crimea. A letter from 
that son, telling him of his hairbreadth escapes and health, was too much 
for him—and the wit and the father died with his son’s newly-received 
letter in his hand. 

It is matter of remark in literary circles that Scott’s friends are dying 
off as rapidly as his own family. Within two months we have lost his 
son-in-law, literary executor, and biographer, Mr. Lockhart; his oldest 
surviving companion, Sir Adam Fergusson ; and that Lord of Misrule, in 
whose doings he took so much delight, poor Peter Robertson. The men 
and women commemorated by Lockhart have not such fleshly existences 
as those commemorated by Boswell. Of the Abbotsford circle (an existing 
glory of forty years ago) how very few remain! 


A Co.oniaL Eprror.—Died, at his residence, Exmouth Cottage, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, on Saturday the 6th ult., Henry David Winton, Esq., late pro- 
prietor and editor of the Public Ledger newspaper, aged 61 years and 7 months. 
The lamented deceased was born in Exmouth, Devonshire, England, and was 
fifth son of the late Rev. Robert Winton of Glenorchy Chapel, Exmouth.—He 
came to this country in the month of August, 1818, and shortly afterwards be- 
came connected with the newspaper of which he subsequently, and for the 
past 34 years, was the proprietor and editor. 

As a writer of acknowledged talent, and editor of the oldest political Joar- 
nal in the colony, Mr. Winton long occupied an influential position; and in 
times gone by, when party contests degenerated into personal animosity, he 
suffered considerably on account of the fearless assertion of his political opi- 
nions. He was of that class of politicians usually styled Conservative, and, as 
its leader, did good service to his party in this Colony. A powerful and vigo- 
rous writer, and never seeking to disguise his opinions of public men, or shrink- 
ing from the assertion of his views, tew were more careful to shun personali- 
ties than Mr. Winton ; and while he earnestly contended for what he consi- 
dered public principle, he conciliated the more moderate of his sppenante by 
abstinence from everything bearing the substance of personal feeling in his 
strictures. In private life he was a warm and generous friend, and as a public 
journalist, and in the circle of his private friends, his loss will be long and 
deeply felt.—__Newfoundland Express, Jan. 9. 





At Down House, Rottingdean, Mr. Serjeant D’Oyley.—At the Albion Hotél, 
Plymouth, Maj.-Gen. H. 2. Milner, late of H. M. 94th Regt., in his 50th year.— 
At Cheltenham, Capt. J. Erskine, late 17th Regt., and nephew of the late Mar- 
quis of Winchester.— At Sunning-hill, Berks, F. Jefferson, R. N.—At Scutari, 
of his wounds received at the bé#ttle of Inkermann, Major James Birch Sharpe, 
of the 20th Regt.—At Westbourne-terrace, Rear-Adml. Richard O’Conor, K.C. 
H.—-At Bourton-on-the-hill, in the 92d year of his age, the Rev. S. W. Warne- 
ford, LL.D., Hon. Canon of Glocester Cathedral.—At Worthing, Rear-Adml H. 
Forbes.—In London, Major-Gen. Sir James Dennis, K.C.B.—At Scutari, C. 
8. Glazbrook, Major 49th Regt., D.A.Q.G. to the 2d Division, from tetanus, 
following a wound he received on the 17th of Nov. by the explosion of a shell, 
while reconnoitring the town of Sebastopol.—At Lssivern wells, Worcester- 
shire, Lt.-Col. Alex. Colston.—At Bayswater, Comm. J. Jackson, R. N.—At 
Tewkesbury, W. H. Longmore, Esq., formerly of H. M. 47th Regt.—At Bir- 
kenhead, L. G. Swainson, Esq., late Collector of H. M. Customs, Kingston, Ja- 
maica.—At Clifton, Lady Louisa Bourke.—At Burgh Hall, Norfolk, ady Ast- 
ley, of Cavendish-square, mother of the Marquis of Hastings. 


Navy. 


Launch or Her Masesty’s New Steam Yacut.—Her Majesty’s mag- 
nificent new. steam yacht the Victoria and Albert, (?) to complete 
which every artisan of the establishment has of late been employed from 
daylight until ten o’clock at night, was launched at Pembroke on Tues- 
day, the 16th ult. 

In the construction of this vessel the aid of all the talent of the Sar- 
veyor’s department has been employed ; and, judging from her appear- 
ance, it may truly be said with every possible success. Her bow is a 
perfect wedge, her run clean and beautiful, and her whole model such as 
to insure the greatest speed. She has been built upon the diagonal plan, 
and is consequently exceedingly strong, though not of heavy scantling. 
Her frame timbers, cut from the lightest wood compatible with the re- 
quisite strength, are not, as in common cases, placed some distance apart, 
but in immediate contact with each other, firmly bolted and dowelled to- 
gether, forming one entire mass from stem to sternpost. To these a dia- 
onal course of planking is securely nailed. This is covered with a coat- 
ing of oiled thick paper, and then there is another planking running in 
an opposite diagonal direction. On this there is a layer of thick felt, and 
then a final planking fore and aft. These are all bolted together and 
clinched inside and out, so that any movement of a portion without dis- 
turbing the whole fabric is impossible. The whole space from the paddle- 
boxes aft is devoted to the accommodation of royalty. On the upper 
deck there is a large dining-room 24 ft. by 17ft., glazed all round, and in 
the roof a camera obscura is fixed, affording a picture of all that is pass- 
ing around. There are also two glazed alcoves from which an uninter- 

rupted view is obtained of the surrounding scenery. On the second deck 
are the royal apartments, the bulkheads and ceilings of which are all 
lined with thick felt, so that neither sound nor moisture can penetrate. 

The state cabin is 21 feet by 17, and the royal bed chamber 19 by 14, 
with a dressing room at each end. The cabins are thoroughly ventilated 
by means of pipes passing up through the ship’s sides, and terminating at 
the gunwale upon deck. 

The launch took place about 4 o’clock, and was attended by a very 
large concourse of spectators. The ceremony of naming was performed 
by Lady Milford. A handsome little tool chest, lined with crimson vel- 
vet, and containing a chisel and mallet, was presented to her ladyship, 
with which she severed the cord that released the superincumbent mass, 
and the yacht at once most successfully rushed into the waters of the ha- 





en. 

The following are some of her principal dimensions :—Length over all, 
340 feet ; ditto between the perpendiculars, 300 ft.; ditto of keel for 
tonnage, 275 ft; breadth extreme, 40 ft. 3in.; ditto for tonnage 40 ft. ; 
ditto moulded, 39 ft.; depth of hold, 24 ft.; burthen, 2,342 tons; power, 
600 horse ; diameter of paddle-wheels, 31 ft. ; dimensions of paddles, 11 
ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in. ; diameter of cylinder, 7 ft. ; stroke of piston-rod, 2 
ft. 6 in. — 

Triat or THE Sea Servics Mortar.—A farther trial of the sea 
service mortar, weighing more than 5 tons, throwing a 13-inch shell of 
200lbs. weight, with a charge of 20ib. of powder, lifted on the principle 
proposed by Cap. Roberts, of the Royal Marine Artillery, has taken 





net. He was born in Edinburgh, in 1794: he passed Advocate in 1815. 


place at Shoeburyness, in the presence of several scientific officers con- 


nected with the service. The trial beautifelly established the use of thig 
mortar (fitted as it is) for batteries, trenches, or any land fortifieatione, 
as well as afloat. Twenty rounds were fired most successfully, and in 
every respect satisfactorily ; the former inefficiency of the muzzle lash- 
ing-siraps having been effectually remedied, 40 seconds only being 
required to load and fire each shell. It was found, after 20 rounds, that 
the body of the morter was not in the least heated by the quick firing. 


A New Morrar Boat.—The Messrs, Wigham, of Northam, near 
Southampton, are constructing a mortar boat for the use of the Govern- 
ment. The dimensions are 7 feet in length, 23 feet beam, and 9 feet 4 
inches depth, and will be equal in burden to a vessel of 170 tons. This 
boat will carry one 13-inch mortar slung in the centre of the deck on two 
pivots, thereby preserving its elevation and disposition in heavy seas, 
The vessel will be ready for use in April. 


APPoINTMENTs.—Commanders : Hammett to the Alban, steamer, at Wool- 
wich; Pollard to the Orion, 91, at Chatham.—Lieutenants: J Town- 
send to the Himalaya screw troop-ship; R V Hamilton to the Desperate, 
scr steam-frigate at Sheerness; J A Perry to the /mpérieuse, 51; R Horner to 
the Penetope, 16, paddle, at Portsmouth; J B Grove to the Nile, 91, at Devon- 
port; E T Hinde, R G Douglass, B C T Pim, J K Simcoe, M B Pechell, to the 
Orton; R Roche to the Archer, 14, ser; W Hewett to the Martin, p-w-st at 
Woolwich; J F Tottenham to the Ajaz, 58; A W Gillett and W Pym to the 
Nile, 91.—Paymasters: R Loney to the Orion; J Biggs from the Conway flag- 
ship at Cork to the Himalaya; RH Bullen from the Victory to the Conway; 
Ww hi Turner to the Melampus, 42, at Sheerness; W Horneman to the Desperate, 
scr, at Sheerness.—Surgeons: J Lardner to the Orion; W Jewell to the Des- 
perate-—Chaplain; the Rev F Hannan, B.A. to the St. Vincent, 102, at Porta- 
mouth. 

Promorions.—Commr Charlewood to be Capt.—Lients to be Commrs: F W 
Clerk, R Joachim, C P Cowles, and C Vesey. The two last named fill the 
blank commissions sent by the Admiralty to Rear-Adml Sir E Lyons and Vice- 
Adm! Dundas, respectively. 





Avuy. 

Troops ORDERED TO THE CrIMEA.—The British 224, 25th, 26th and 98th 
Infantry, at present in India, are ordered to the Crimea, and it is ex- 
pected that the 14th Light Dragoons, and the 80th and 83rd Infantry 
will follow ; their place in India will be filled by a new levy of irregular 
cavalry. Thel0th European Hussars are already on the way from Bom- 
bay. _ 

CaRRICKFERGGS CastLE.—It is stated that Carrickfergus-castle is about 
to be made the head-quarters of the artillery in the north of Ireland. It 
was asserted, a short time ago, that 500 men were shortly expected to 
arrive there from Woolwich, and a thorough inspection of the castle’s 
accommodation having been made, together with the old eounty of An- 
trim goal and court-house, with the view of turning them into barracks, 
one of the largest house and landed proprietors in the neighbourhood 
communicated with the Board of Ordnance, offering to let them any ac- 
commodation they might require. This would be one of the most desi- 
rable places suitable for training recruits, and from its proximity to the 
sea-shore would tend to increase the health of the troops. The place is 
admirably adapted for drilling the men to both light and heavy gan 
exercise. In olden times this citadel was the head quarters of a regi- 
ment of infantry and one of cavalry ; and, if it were once more made 
head-quarters, it would have a decided tendency to promote the indus- 
try and welfare of the town. 

War Orrice, Jan. 26.—Ist Regt of Ft; to be Ensigns without purchase, G 
Deane, Gent, J Maxwell, Gent. 4th Ft; H Blake, Gent,to be Ens w-p. 7th 
Ft; H Kerr, Gent, to be Ens —_ 9th Ft; H Grubbe, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 
llth Ft; Capt Philpot, from 74th Ft, to be Capt, v Drew, app to 94th Ft. 14th 
¥t, Capt Petrie, from Rl Nfld Cos, to be Capt; A Molony, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p. 17th Ft; to be Ensigns without purchase, Serj Maj Lee, F Hartwell, 
Gent, G Webber, Gent. 18th Ft; Lt Elliott to be Capt w-p, R Adamson, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p. 19th Ft; R Martin, Gent,to be Ens w-p. 20th Ft; E Patrick- 
son, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 23d Ft; Lt Prevost, from 30th Ft,to be Lt; F Dare, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p. 28th Ft; Lt Shute to be Capt w-p; J W Kingsley, Gent, 
tobe Ens w-p. 30th Ft; Lt Williamson to be Capt w-p; Lt Stevenson to be 
Capt b-p, v Bvt Lt-Col Stevenson, who ret; Ens Herring, from 11th Ft, to be 
Lt w-p, v Prevost, app to 23d Ft; Ens Erskine to be Lt b-p, v Stevenson; S 
Smith, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Erskine; T Elwyn, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 33d 
Ft; R Twining, Gent, to be Ens b-p; L Forbes, Gent,to be Ens w-p. 34th Ft; 
Capt Shawe, from 70th Ft, to be Capt; H Lampen, Gent,to be Ens w-p. 35th 
Ft; Bns Revell to be Lt wp: v Spratt, pro in 93d Ft. 38th Ft; Lt Vaughan 
to be Capt w-p; R Stansfeld, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 39th Ft; to be Ensigns 
witgout purchase, Lt Nicholls, from 2d Somerset Militia, T Gosselin, Gent, H 
Chambers, Gent. 41st Ft; Lt Every to be Capt w-p, v Hunt, dec; Bvt-Maj 
Conolly, h-p Unatt, to be Capt w-p; Lt Page, from 58th Ft, to be Capt Wp; 
Ens Maude to be Lt w-p, v Every. 49th Ft; Capt Maclean to be Maj w-p,v 
Glazbrook, whose promotion has been cancelled; Byt-Maj Armstrong to be 
Maj w-p, v Maclean, whose promotion has been cancelled. To be Captains 
without purchase, Lt Gostling, v Glazbrook, died of his wounds; Lt Le Mar- 
chant, v Armatrong; Lt Corban, v Gostling, whose promotion has been can- 
celled; Byt-Maj Brown, from h-p Unat, repaying the difference. To be Lieu- 
tenants without purchase, Ens Eustace, v Le Marchant; Ens Savary, v Corban. 
To be Ensigns without purc, R Burrows, Gent, v Savary, pro; R Spratt, Gent. 
50th Ft; Capt Thackwell, from 48th Ft, to be Capt. 55th Ft; A Young, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p. 57th Ft; Lt Lloyd, from 59th Ft, to be Capt w-p. 58th Ft; 
Ens Townley to be Lt w-p, v Page, pro in 41st Ft. 60th Ft; Surg Innes, from 
56th Ft, to be Surg, v Boyes, pro on the Staff. 62d Ft; Capt Neynoe, from 
h-p Unat, to be Capt; J Kerr, Gent, to be Ens w-p; L Dundas, Gent, to be Kns 
b-p. 63d Ft; Capt Woodford, from h-p, Unat, to be Capt, repay the diff. 66th 
Ft; Ens Trigge to be Lt b-p, v Paget, pro. 68th Ft; Capt Spratt, from 93d Ft, 
to be Capt w-p; F Watson, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 7lst Ft; Howard, from let 
or King’s Own Staffordshire Militia, to be Ens wD ¥ Hamilton, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p; W Fortescue, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 74th Ft Capt Campbell, from 94th 
Ft, to be Capt, v Philpot, app to llth Ft; Ens Thomson, from 29th Ft, to be 
Ens, v Woodall, pro. 77th It Lt Parker, from 78th Ft, to be Capt w-p; Lt 
Macdonald, from 16th Ft, to be Capt w-p. 88th Ft, Lt Riley to be Capt w-p. 
89th Ft; Lt Heycock to be Capt wei M Waters, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 90th 
Ft; Lt Wolseley to be Capt w-p, v Purnell, pro: Ens Deverill to be Lt w-p, v 
Wolseley. 94th Ft; Capt Drew, from 11th Ft,to be Capt v Campbell, opp to 
74th Ft; Lt Elliot, from 18th Ft, to be Lt v Coaft, app Paymaster of Rifle Bri 
gade. Tobe Ensigns w-p; Ens Ridgway, from 58th Ft, F Elliot, Gent. Rifle 
Brigade; H Vandeleur, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 2d WI Regt; Lt Scott to be Capt 
w-p, v Harpur, who ret upon f-p; Ens Burleigh to be Lt w-p, v Scott. 

BRevVET.—Maj-Gen Sir H Somerset, KCB, to have the local rank of Lt-Gen 
while serving on the Staff of the Army in the East Indies. Brvt-Col Williams, 
b-p Unatt, and Brevt-Col Rumley, Lt-Col ofthe Prov Depot Batt at Parkhurst 
Barracks, to have the local rank of Brig-Gen while employed upon the Staff of 
the Army at Malta. To be Majors: Capt Woodford, 63d Ft, Capt Neynoe of 
62d Ft, Capt Adams, h-p Unatt, employed on aspecial service; Capt Harpur, 
on ret f-p of 2d W I Regt, the rank being honorary only. To be Lt-Cols: Brvt 
Maj Browne, of 49th Ft,:Brvt-Maj Woodford, of 63d Kt; Brvt-Maj Neynoe, of 
62d Ft. To be Col, the rank being honorary only, Brvt Lt-Col Slater, ret f-p 
from a Prov Depot Batt. 

Srarr.—To be Paymasters of Depot Battalions: Paymaster Wheatles, from 
42d Ft; Paymaster Fair, from 59th Ft. 

Hosrirau Srarr: To be Surgeons of the First Class; Staff-Surg of First- 
Class Sievewright, from hf-p, v Dartnell, pro; Surg Boys, MD., from 60th Ft, 
v Thom dec; Act-Assist-Surg Fisher, of 82d Ft, has been superseded : Assist- 
Staff Surg Browne, MD, from hf-py, to be Assist-Staff Surg, v Webb, proin 51st 
Ft. 

War Orrice, Jan. 23.—Brevet.—Majr-Genrl Sir C. Campbell, KCB:, and 
Genrl Penefather, CB., to have the local rank of Lt-Genrl in Turkey ; Col Rose, 
CB., holding the rank of Brig-Gen in Turkey, to be a Maj-Gen, in pursuance of 
the Rl Warrant of 6th Oct, 1854, and placed on the permanent list of Gen Offi- 
cers; Capt and Brvt-Maj the Hon St George Foley Unattd, to be Lt-Col. 


OFFICE OF ORDINANCE, JAN. 19.—RI Regt of Artillery: Brvt-Col Cuppage to 
be Col, v Chesney, removed as a Gen Officer ; Brvt-Maj Freese to be Lt-Col, 
v Cuppage ; Sec Capt Strange to be Capt, v Freese; First Lt Bruce to be Sec 
Capt, v Strange; Sec Lt Franklin to be Ft Lt, v Bruce; Brt-Col Burn to 
be Col, v Whitty, ret on f-p; Brvt-Maj Cleaveland to be Lt-Col, v Burn ; Sec 
Capt Gregory to be Capt Cleaveland ; Ft Lt Richards to be Sec Capt, v Gregory; 
Sec Lt Collingwood to be First Lt, v Richards ; Brvt-Col Griffin to be Col, v 
Dalton, ret on f-p; Capt Turner to be Lt-Col, v Griffin; Sec Capt Newton to be 
Capt, v Turner ; Ft Lt Hope to be Sec Capt, v Newton ; Sec Lt Michell to be 
Ft Lt v Hope ; Bvt-Col Thorndike to be Col, v Rawnsley, ret on f-p; Capt Mar- 
riott to be Lt-Col, v Thorndike; Sec Capt Gleig to be Capt, v Marriott; Ft Lt 
Dashwood to be Sec Capt v Gleg ; Sec Lt Auley to be Ft Lt, Dashwood. 


MrEmo.—The date of the promotion of Sec Cape Maude has been altered to 
13th Dec. Corps of Rl Engineers—Brvyt-Col Wright to be Col, v Jones re- 
moved as a Gen Officer ; Brvt-Maj Mould to be Lt Col, v Wright; Sec Capt the 
Hon H. Keane to be Capt, v Mould ; Ft Lt Porter to be Sec Cap, v Keane ; 
Sec Lt Wilson to be Ft Lt, v Porter. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JAN. 23.—Corps of RI Engineers; Brvt-Col Thomson 
to be Col v Barry, ret on f-p; Lt-Col Wortham to be Col; Brvt-Col Streatfield 
to be Col v Whinyates, ret on f-p; Brvt-Maj Wynne to be Lt-Col; Brvt-Maj 
Stace to be Lt-Col, vy Hawkshaw, ret on f-p; Brvt-Major Harness to be Lt-Col; 
Brvt-Maj Ford to be Lt-Col, v Vicars, ret on f-p; Brvt-Maj Yolland to be Lt- 
Col v Rimington, ret on f-p; Capt Ford to be Lt-Col y Thomson: Capt Moody 
to be Li-Col v Streatfield; Sec Capt Cowper to be et v Stace; Sec Capt Gibb 
to be Capt v Ford; Sec Capt Gray to be Captain v Yolland; Sec Capt Gosset 
to be Capt v Ford; Sec Capt Sim to be Capt v Moody; First Lt Wilson to be 
Sec Capt v Cowper; Ft Lt Dawson to be SecCapt v Gibb; Ft Lt Crofton to be 
Sec Capt v Gray; Ft Lt Smith to be Sec Capt v Gosset; Ft Lt Crease to be Sec 
Capt v Sim; Sec Lt De Montmercy to be Ft Lt v Wilson; Sec Lt the Hon WwW 





Trench to be Ft Lt; v Dawson; Sec Lt Marindin to be Ft Lt v Crofton; Sec 
Lt Wheatley to be Ft Lt v Smith; Sec Lt Sim to be Ft Lt v Crease. 
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New Dooks. 

Porus. By Alice Carey. Boston. Ticknor & Fields—Quite a bulky 
tome of verse, the major part of which we remember to have read in a 
smaller volume issued by Redfield of this city, and of which a notice 
may be found in the 4/bion of April 24th, 1852. Those of our readers 
who have their files bound up will do well to turn back to that date, and 
read what was then set down to the account of “ Lyra, and other Poems.”’ 
We see no reason for changing the judgment therein expressed ; not so 
much because the collection before usis partly made up of the one under 
notice at that time, as because Miss Carey is most essentially the same 
person and poetess—neither better nor worse. She writes always in the 
game vein, reproducing the same subjects, in pretty nearly the same 
terms. There is no growth in her heart or mind, and no growth in her 
taste. At some early period of her life she must have got the notion into 
her head that a death-dirge was the highest order of a poem ; that the 
world was one grand Golgotha of broken female hearts ; and she sticks 
to it, walking among the tombs (not always, it seems to us, in her right 
mind), and chaunting lugubrious refrains. There are, we admit, worlds 
of sorrow and suffering yet extant; but it becomes us not to be eter- 
nally whining on that account, sitting with tearful eyes and folded hands, 
idle in the market place of life. To do so is bad philosophy, and bad po- 
litical economy. There should be some critical Malthus, to put a stop 
to the generation of morbid views. 

The death’s-head cast of Miss Carey’s mind is a decided drawback 
against a fair and appreciative reading of her poetry. We can not 
always sympathise with the demise of wonderful children of an uncertain 
age, nor do we care to know that ever so many Berthas or Blousabellas 
perished in the time of roses. That many of these mortuary efforts are 
well done, and are grouped effectively and touchingly—in short that 
they are poems—is rather an aggravation than an excuse. Above all 
things in the world, poetry should be bright and cheerful, a joy to its 
possessor, and a blessing to mankind. The greatest poets, we may re- 
mark en passant, have always been strong and healthy-minded men: 
witness Homer and Shakespeare. 

In what she writes, Miss Carey is fanciful rather than imaginative. 
She relies more on the little adornments which she hangs on the odd 
corners of her verses, than on the thought conveyed. So that she can 
find a pretty image or comparison, she is quite content. Every thing is 
jike something else ; an eye is Jike a star, a star is /ike an eye. Where 
allusions of this sort slide imperceptibly into the make-up of a poem, we 
have nothing to say against them: but when they become its integral 
part, preceding and crushing what follows; when they sandwich, s0 to 
speak, every palpable idea or form—they would be better omitted, to ray 
the least. And the utter incongruity of many of Miss Carey’s images! 
You have to torture them into resemblances. Generally they are of the 
game colour as the objects which they are intended to set-off ; red agrees 
with red, yellow with yellow—form and filling-up being of littie conse 
quence. A barbaric fondness for mere colour is the rock on which Miss 
Carey wrecks many beautiful but frail barques of poesy. Her taste in 
this respect is uneducated, almost aboriginal. Her muse is painted to 
the death ; tattooed with gaudy devices, and fairly overshadowed with 
rainbow plumes. Miss Carey would impress you with the idea that she 
is posted-up in rural-matters and aclever observer of Nature (which she 
is no doubt), were it not for her monotony and mannerism of tone, the 
fondness she displays for certain phases of out-door life, and an unreal 
Arcadianism which she contrives to infuse into almost all ber descrip- 
tions. Landscape, as she paints it, belongs to some other planet than 
‘‘this low spot which men call Earth.” Red mornings, red Octo- 
bers, red leaves, and red moons, are her chief stock in trade, though her 

penchant for “ burning’’ accessories can scarcely pass unnoticed. Her 
pictures are as crazy as some of the later ones of Turner ; she dabs her 
colours on the canvas, pell-mell, burly-burly. 

Again ; you can always tell what author this lady has been reading 
last. The linked sweetness of Keats smears one poem ; the jingle of Poe 
jangles in another ; whilst a third recalls the minor lyrics of Shelley. 
Not that Miss Carey intends to borrow or imitate ; far from it, she is rich 
enough in her own possessions ; but she is too easily impressed ; falls too 
readily under the sway of a dominant mind ; and reproduces its mere 
tricks of style. 

And is this all? By no means, good reader. Were Miss Carey only 
the strange eompound which we have endeavoured to indicate, we should 
hardly have taken the pains to point out her faulte. It is because she 
has talent of a rare order—chaotic genius it may be called—that we are 
thus frank with her and the public. She has in her the wherewithal for 
a great poct. It depends, we think, somewhat on her critics, whether 
she becomes one, or not, That they have hitherto retarded her, we have no 
doubt. That she is a woman is no reason why a friendly hand should ab- 
stain from pointing out her faults; genius is of no sex.—In brief then ; 
there are many beautiful pieces in Miss Carey’s volume; such as any 
poet might be proud to own. The most imperfect are full of good points, 
and the best are very dainty and sweet. The bulk of the book consists 
of short effusions, averaging from one to five pages ; the last hundred or 
80 of these are taken up witha story in blank verse—an attempt at an 
American epic. The scene is laid in ancient Mexico, in the golden days 
of Tezcuco. Asa whole, it completely bears out our preceding remarks. 
Passages of it are fancitul and pretty ; accurate, we should judge, in na- 
tural history, and fair specimens of musical blank verse. 


Tus Art-JournaL: New Surizs. London and New York. Vir- 
tue & Co.—In last month’s issue of this popular work may be found the 
commencement of the promised engravings from pictures and statuary 
in the private collections of the Queen and Prince Albert. These are to 
take the place of the completed Vernon Gallery ; and we are glad to 
say that the outset is an auspicious one. There are three subjects se- 
lected. The frontispiece is Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of the beauti- 
fal Duchess of Devonshire, with an infant on her knee, which latter by 
the way is the venerable Countess of Carlisle whose children, the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland and Lord Carlisle, are pretty well known to our 
readers. Better specimens of Sir Joshua may perhaps be seen ; nor is the 
engraver entitled to much praise. It is otherwise with a Stanfield, re- 
Presenting the Royal Yacht off Mount St. Michael in Cornwall. Ruskin 
himself could not wish for a closer copy of Nature. The sea is alive ; 
the clouds are buoyant ; the Queen’s floating palace has but a subdued 
Place, in the presence of the eminently picturesque old castle, for Stan- 
field is too thorough an artist to sacrifice effect to flattery ; and in short, 
the eye will linger somewhat lovingly over a composition at once truth- 
fal and harmonious. We are accustomed to associate this painter witha 
wide-spread canvas; the original however in this case measures but 
eighteen inches by twelve. A figure of Sappho, by Theed, furnishes the 
third selection j but there is nothing special to be said about it. Embo- 
died in 4 memoir of Constable are several of his greatest productions, 
reproduced on wood, and—with the exception of the first and fourth, 
which are tolerable—badly reproduced, too. Far superior to them are 
a set of vignette sketches of Nuremberg, d-propos to Albert Durer add 
his works. 

The literary merits of the Art-Journal have not hitherto kept pace 
with its illustrative excellence ; and itscritical articles have been too-often 
tlip-slop in style, and marked by strong prejudices. The number under 
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notice exhibits improvenent in these respects. This may perhaps be 
owing to the important fact, communicated to the subscribers, on the first 
page, and in all the glory of capital letters and italics, that “ his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert has been graciously pleased to consider the Art- 
Journal as ‘ extremely well conducted.’”” We trust the editor will be 
graciously pleased to brush-up his text accordingly.—We borrow two or 
three extracts from the “‘ Minor Topics of the Month. 


Taz Weiixcton Monument in Sr. Pavuw’s.—Four sculptors have 
been selected to send in designs for this monument »-Gibson, Foley, 
Bailey, and Marochetti. The selection of one of the four is to be deter- 
mined by Sir William Molesworth, “ first commissioner of the office of 
works and public buildings.” Although we are not aware that the 
Right Hon. Baronet bas bad much acquaintance with Art, he is an en- 
lightened and honorable gentleman : and, at all events, is not an irre- 
sponsible “ committee.” 

Bririsu Picrurss aT THe Parts Exarsrrion.—It is understood that Bri- 
tish Art is to be represented, not by contributions of the artists, but b 
works borrowed for the occasion from various collections, public as well 
as private: thus several will be sent from the Vernon Gallery, and also 
selections will be made of those which have been painted for the new 
Houses of Parliament. It is said also that the choice of the noble col- 
lection of Mr. Sheepshanks has been placed at the disposal of the com- 
mission. This plan has its advantages as well as its disadvantages, but 
undoubtedly the former preponderate. So little is known in France of 
the power of our school, that the Parisians generally imagine us to have 
“no Art:’? and we may reasonably expect them to be astounded when 
they examine the finest productions of Eastlake, Maclise, Mulready, 
Ward, Turner, Creswick, and so many others of whom our country is 
jastly proud. 

Tue Society or Painters 1n Water-CoLours.—Notwithstanding the 
predictions that the war would exert a most unfavourable influence on 
the Fine Arts, this Society, at the end of the season, closed their fif- 
tieth exhibition with increased prosperity, a larger sum having been 
taken at the doors for the admission of visitors than during any anterior 
season since the foundation of the Society. More than two-thirds of the 
exhibited works were sold, including a}l those of merit and importance. 


Tue DRrawines OF 4 LATE CELEBRATED PalnteR.—Rumours of a pain- 
ful nature are in circulation relative to the drawings which have been 
left by a deceased painter of the highest reputation. It would be pre- 
mature to mention rames, although the matter is by no means a secret, 
and will, it is said, become a subject of public investigation. It was 
considered that many of the slight and apparently unfinished sketches 
might be improved, and rendered better suited to meet the public eye 
in a sale-room ; it was therefore determined that the drawings should be 
touched upon and finished ; and an artist was found who had the teme- 
rity to undertake the task, but he is lately deceased, and these and other 
facts have transpired since his death. Upon such a proceeding it is im- 
possible too strongly to animadvert ; the drawings are of great value ; 
but who after this can be assured that he possesses a genuine work from 
any of these portfolios ? We await the further publicity of the matter. 


We shall be curious to know whether this last paragraph refers to 
Turner. If so, what a thunderstorm of indignation may be expected 
from the author of ‘‘ Modern Painters.’ Yet it can scarcely apply to 
him ; for what said John Ruskin in his third Edinburgh Lecture, deli- 
vered in November, 1853? ‘ There does not exist such a thing as a slo- 
venly drawing by Turner......He never let a drawing leave his hands 
without having made a step in advance, and having done better in it 
than he had ever done before.” 

Merrie Encuanp. By Grace Greenwood. Boston. Ticknor & 
Fields.—Twelve short descriptive sketches of some of the most famous 
localities in the mother country, such as Stratford-on-Avon, Sherwood 
Forest, Warwick Castle, the Tower of London, and Westminster Abbey, 
with running biographies of the historic personages associated therewith. 
Grace Greenwood is an approved writer for the young, and this little eol- 
lection is one of the best. It is illustrated by several pretty vignettes by 
Devereux. 


HELIONDE; OR, ADVENTURES IN THE Sun. London. Chapman & 
Hail.—So bold a flight as a visit to the Sun would appear, to ordinary 
readers, to be the result of very active imaginative powers. Ordinary 
readers are seldom in the habit of attending to the foot-notes accompa- 
nying a work of science or history, and still less are they inclined to 
delay their pleasure by reading the notes of authorities in a work like 
the present, which is confessedly, from the title, a firework. Every pa- 
ragraph in this octavo book of more than four hundred pages, contains 
something ingenious, elegant, and fanciful, but almost every paragraph 
is referred to more than one classic original, in proof that the fancy is a 
fact, or is not at all more extraordinary than fifty similar wonders vouched 
for by high authority. 

The machinery of a journey to the Sun, as opportunity for criticism on 
the present aspect of our lower and colder world, is traceable to Swift, 
but the working out is very different. In the first place, very gentle sar- 
casm is employed, and, in the second, the author returns to his native 
sphere of his own free will and choice. All, however, occurs in that fine 
institution for bewildered story-tellers—a dream. 

The visitor to the Sun has been in love; he has been disappointed in 
love; he falls ill; he is induced, in the heat of summer, to try the cold 
water cure at Malvern ; he is deluged ; he is dried up ; he is permeated 
with the Sun’s rays ; he ceases to be opaque ;—and now the reader be- 
gins to see through him. Indulging in a reverie, the adventurer finds 
himself on a mysterious road, light and airy, and by no means like Fleet- 
street. He has a dim notion that he is travelling to some warm region, 
but feels reassured on finding that his physical nature is changing and 
adapting itself to new conditions. Speed and adaptation increase, and, 
before long, he is approaching the gates of Heliopolis, the principal city 
in what is sometimes called by fine writers the “ great luminary.’’ 
He is received affectionately by an officer appointed for that purpose, 
who proceeds to show to the stranger every wonder that the city pre 
sents. It is in the descriptions of these wonders that the substance of the 
work consists. When the Paris season is over, there is no place to which 
we would rather go for the winter than Heliopolis, if these accounts may 
be trusted, or if they had not been consigned toadream. Everything is 
superbly large, and the traveller becomes insensibly large in proportion ; 
not, however, that it is clear to our mind that Daniel Lambert, or Free- 
man the American giant, are, from their size, better capable of appreci- 
ating the pyramids, or more capable of digesting the acres of type in an 
American newspaper. But we are not at liberty to complain of the 
author on that account, for he assures us in a note that “ astronomers be- 
lieve that the gravitation of the sun would make a being there weigh 
about two tons.” These big “ beings’ are gifted with more than French- 
men’s elasticity. They dress in robes woven in an impalpable loom, from 
the fleeciest clouds that can be caught after a rainbow has broken up a 
storm. They live on scents and essences so ethereal that the slender 
lilies, bluebells, and foxgloves, in which the Fortnum and Masons of the 
district confine them, seem almost too gross for their high office. They 
speak music, their language being similar to one of our operas without 
words. They bathe in dew, and their commercial transactions are ef- 
fected by the purveyor distributing his ware to the customer who can 
enunciate the most refined sentiment. Their carriages move at the wish 
of the oecupant, and there is nothing to pay. Sir Thomas More’s Utopia 
ig, in fact, a material Heliopolis; and the author lavishly admits his ob- 
| ligations to that work, as, indeed, he does to every other work (except- 
ing novels) in the English and every other language. 

Writing of so ethereal and immaterial a nation, it is painful to have to 
admit that their buildings are distinctly palpable. They are made of 
‘“minica,” or solidified air. This appears really too much, but a note 
(quoting a recent work) informs us that “It (the air) is composed of mi- 
nute globular particles, which are in ceaseless motion, revolving round 
their axes ; and though these evolutions are not usually discernible, under 
certain conditions of temperature the particles solidify, and their move- 
| ments are then apparent.’ In the same note the author of the piece 
| quoted above proceeds to quote his authority, who declares he witnessed, 
| near Olexyko, in Prussia, the atmosphere like a hard compact mass, 
| tremorously shaken, and which even resounded audibly. 
| Adventures in an orb of fire of course have love passages. In Helio- 
| polis, we observe with mingled feelings, the mere fact of true love makes 
| the lover intensely beautiful and fabulously virtuous, so that unrequited 
affection is unknown. After various adventures the author becomes 
spiritually allied to a princess, the mere acknowledgment of mutual love 
constituting the ceremony. Marriage is comprised in community of 
mind and sympatby of intellect; unfortunately, however, recollections 
of the old system intrude on the repose of the bridegroom, and he asks 














for just one embrace, and, as Keats says, “the sweet minor zest of love, 
thy kiss.” He is warned that the sweet concession will at once reduce 
the happy couple to an earthly condition, and that the Earth must then 
be their resting place. However, the bride is so beautiful that he can’t 
resist, and a return home is inevitable. He sets out on the sapphire 
road, with his bride, but she, strange tosay, gradually grows exceedingly 
like the young lady who was the original occasion of the journey. and 
by the time he arrives on earth she has disappeared, and the author— 
simply awakes. All this has but one defect : it is too like the libretto of 
a ballet. The last chapter is devoted to the relenting of the cruel parent 
and a very hearty laugh in the sleeve of the author, in which, doubtless 
@ good-humoured reader will readily join. / 

We have thus, we believe, given a fair report of thisimaginary voyage. 
There is abundance of curious and desultory reading, genial feeling, and 
various thought in this book. Many who are glad to surprise science in 
undress, will walk here to pick up, in a few careless moments, tidbits of 
learning and philosophy enough to make a dinner-table scholar, and a 
drawing-room savant.—London Leader. 


Of this book, which must be at least acurious one, the Spectator speaks 
rather more gravely. 


The subject of Heliondé is the account of a visit to the sun, made, as 
it turns out, in vision. A framework of this kind, it strikes us, is only 
available for satire or for science. The satire, however, should involve 
persons and topics that are not so effectively presented on earth—ag the 
dead, or the more delicate questions of practice or opinion; for other- 
wise there is no occasion to quit earth. If the solar novelist prefers a 
scientific exposition in the form of romance, the views should be those 
which are received as probable by some section of astronomers. Scien- 
tific truth cannot be looked for, because we do not know enough to war- 
rant more than speculation ; but there should be scientific probability, 
The nebular avpeiens of the elder Herschel, and the profound calcula- 
tions by which Laplace showed how the theory might work, are, accord- 
ing to the discoveries of Lord Rosse’s great telescope, probably baseless ; 
pr ao hypothesis is different from the atomic speculations of the an- 
cients. 

Heliondé has little of satire or of science. It is a story of incongruous 
“ adventures in the sun,” and a wild description of the phenomena, coun- 
try, inhabitants, arts, manners, and what not. The book contains a good 
deal of various reading and elegant writing, with much ingenuity and 
some fancy. All these are nentralized by the badness of the scheme—the 
want of truth and nature. As long as there is some prevading trath im 
a work and the object of the author is practical, the form may be wild or 
impossible without marring the effect—as in Gulliver’s Travels. It is 
labour in vain to fancy ingenious impossibilities, however consistently 
they may be tagged together. 

Man cannot create, he can only combine. Bessel the astronomer re- 
marked, that persons who peopled the planets always peopled them with 
men. The writer of Heliondé quotes the observation, and then proceeds 
to illustrate its truth. The remains of the most ancient buildings of 
earth suggest the architectural and ornamental arts ofthesun. Pompeii 
is drawn upon for the nomenclature of domestic arrangements. The 
Crystal Palace suggests the shops of Heliopolis, the capital. The con- 
templated under-ground tunnel along the New Road is already introdu- 
ced in the sun ; those who ride traverse roads running below the ways of 
those who walk. The people are polite to an extreme, more polite than 
the earth-born, but in the same kind of way. The inhabitants have their 
public meetings, and of course make speeches; they also have their 
fétes ; both, apparently, little better than ours. Their utterance is a 
sort of recitative ; they live upon perfumes and air. Interchange of 
commodities goes on; or rather, the fashionables take from the dealers, 
and give them compliments for their wares. A method not altogether 
unknown in our days and domiciles,—as old, indeed, asthe days of Aris- 
tophanes, if not older. To pay your debts by words, was one of the 
arts which (the dramatic) Socrates undertook to teach. 

When the sun is reached, the form of the story is that of a traveller 
and his valet-de-place. The people of the sun keep a stranger’s guide, 
called Aldtendon: as soon as the writer arrives, he is met by this per- 
sonage, who shows him all the sights, explains everything that is worth 
seeing, and introduces him at court. Here the stranger falls in love 
with a princess—but the loves of the sun are platonic, and we may as 
well stop. 





View or Cronstapt. WVew York. W. Schaus.—A large and very 
neatly lithographed drawing of the above named celebrated port, 
whereon are distinctly marked the formidable defences by which it is 
rendered almost, if not quite, impregnable. A general idea of the sur- 
rounding country may also be gathered from this publication. 





THE CLASSICAL MODERNIZED. 


A pretty piece—something between a Greek tragedy and an opera— 
was brought out last night with distinguished suucess. It is called 
Alcestis, after the celebrated work by which the old woman-hater Euri- 
pides made an amende honorable to the sex he often reviled, and from 
which the plot is taken ; and it acquires a lyrical character by the in- 
troduction of some of the chorusses from Gluck’s opera. On the musi- 
cal part of the performance more pains had been bestowed than might 
have been expected from a non-operatic house. The orchestra was en- 
larged, the chorus was sixty strong, and Sir Henry Bishop, who was 
greeted with loud applause, officiated as conductor. 

That sort of revivification of the ancient Greek drama, with all its 
peculiarities of form, which was attempted when the Antigone of So- 
phocles was produced at Berlin, with Mendelssohn’s music, and when 
the same | om was transferred to Covent-garden during the manage- 
ment of M. Laurent, has not been attempted in the case of the 4/cestis. 
The piece is put upon the stage (and very well put upon the stage) after 
the modern fashion, and the scene changes three times, as if the old 
unity of place was fitted rather for the dormitory of Westminster 
school than for a lessee’s academical theatre, and was, therefore, to be 
avoided rather than preserved. 

Nor has the English adapter, Mr. Spicer, deemed himself bound to 
follow with any degree of strictness the text of Euripides, as it has been 
happily brought down to posterity. In the very first act he at once 
proclaims his independence. Friéderich Jacobs, the reverend philolo- 
gist, observes in his Hel/as, that the action in the ancient play begins 
too early, merely because the author wishes to revel in the affecting 
scene of the farewell. Mr. Spicer seems determined to avoid this 
fault, and he begins by exhibiting the love of Alcestis and Admetus, 
before there is any notion of the voluntary sacrifice of the former. A 
erowd of priests is assembled round the altar of Apollo, anxious to ob- 
tain some respite for Admetus, and the Pythia proclaims that the Fates 
will be appeased if a substitute for the doomed monarch of Thessaly— 
(Admetus was only a Tetrarch)—can be found. The husband is de- 
spairing, the wife is hopeful, though the idea of devoting herself has not 
yet occurred to the mind of the latter. At this juncture Hercules ar- 
rives on his way to Thrace, whither he is going to slay the tyrant 
Diomedes, and Admetus, prompted by the Thessalian spirit of hospi- 
tality, conceals his anxiety that he may give his heroic guest the bear- 
tier welcome. By this arrangement the effect of the old tragedy is 
weakened. There Hercules does not arrive till Alcestis is already a 
corpse, and the sublime hospitality of Admetus, which afterwards re- 
ceives such a sublime reward, is not shown by the mere smothering of 
over anxiety, but in the presence of a great grief. Hercules himself, 
too, in the modern version, is courtly and complimentary, more after 
the fashion of a preux chevalier than on the model of the rough hero, 
whose roughness Euripides strove rather to increase than to soften. 

The first act, then, is somewhat weak ; the second is extremely power- 
ful. Alcestis, not finding that any meaner person is willing to give up 
his life to save her husband, has resolved that she herself will be the sac- 
rifice. The beautiful parting scene, for the sake of which—as Jacobs 
thought—Euripides compromised his play, and in which the dying Alces- 
tis so pathetically intreats her husband not to afflict her bereaved chil- 
dren with a stepmother, follows the original with tolerable accuracy. 
Just as she has expired, the noise of Hercules and his companions, en- 
gaged in their rude drinking-bout, is heard, and the dirge of the mourn- 
ers is contrasted with the wild song of the revellers, who presently crowd 
upon the stage, while Admetus urges his attendants to conceal the corpse 
by standing around it, and pretends that a person less dear than bis 
wife has perished. Thissituation is not precisely to be found in Euripides, 
but it is, at any rate, produced by a condensation of two of his scenes 
into one, and the exhibition of Admetus’ hopitality to its fall extent, 
which is missed in the first act, is here made with much force. 

The third and last act takes place ouiside the walls of Pherx, with the 
tomb in the background, to which the corpse of Alcestis is conveyed. 
Hercules comes to the spot, and the meeting between him and Thanatos 
(the personified Death, here called ‘ Orcus’’), which is only described in 
the Greek, occursin sight of the audience. This meeting is not at all ef- 








fective, and we feel at once, that the old poet, when he placed Thanatos 
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at the beginning of the piece, engaged in a moral discussion with Apollo, 
ssanaged things better ban the modern adapter, who bas endeaveured 
to get a situation out of the physical contest. The reappearance of Her- 
cules from the tomb, when he plays for awhile with the feelings of Ad- 
metus, by pretending that the veiled female whom he has brought with 
him is a stranger, tells exceedingly well, and the adapter cannot be 
blamed for shortening the somewhat comic dialogue. lcestis was writ- 
ten by Euripides as the fourth play in a tetralogy, and the comic tone 
which pervades a great part of it was intended to do the office of a saty- 
ric drama, but, now this cause for humour has vanished the hilarity of 
Hercules seems somewhat to interrupt the solemnity of the scene. 
More questionable is the liberty of speech which be awards to the resusol- 
tated Alcestis, who, in the old play, never speaks after her recover from 
the tomb. : 

Her rescue has been miraculous, and her silence stamps her with a sort 
of mystery which brings the drama to asolemnclose. A. W. von Scble- 
gel, no ardent admirer of Euripides, says of the Alcestis: “‘ The delicacy 
shown by the poet in not allowing the heroine, who is brought back 
from the lower world, tospeak, lest she may draw aside the mysterious veil 
that hides the condition of the dead, is highly to be commended.” To 
be sure, on a modern stage certain special motives exist which were un- 
known to the ancients. The transition from lifelessness to speech affords 
a good opportunity for an effective display on the part of the actress, 
and this was well employsd last night by Miss Vandenhoff, whose burst 
of animation after she had stood for some time like a marble statue, 
might be compared to the sudden recovery of sight by “ King René’s 
daughter,” as played by Mrs. C. Kean. ’ 

The whole picce is brought out in a style which makes of it a very 
pleasing series of classical tab/eauzx, and the principal character is very 
well played by Miss Vandenhoff. The posés are remarkable for their 
elegance and their statuesque character, being by no means out of place 
in a play of the kind, though somewhat less artificiality and slowness in 
the delivery of the dialogue would be desirable. Mr. Barry Sullivan 
seems scarcely to know what he is to do with Admetus, and certainly a 
gentleman who quietly allows a devoted woman to die for him cannot 
be made a very interesting personage. The bluff Hercules, who never 
can be worked up into his Farnese ideal, is played with much hearti- 
ness by Mr. Stuart, and the solemn speech put into the mouth of the Py- 
thia, who utters the moral to the tale, is declaimed in an impressive man- 
ner by Miss Grey. The arrangement of the groups is exceedingly well 
managed, especially all those that illustrate the death and burial of Al- 
cestis, which are made at once imposing and pathetic by the skilful dis- 
position of the figures. 

The piece terminated amid loud applause, and after the principal ac- 
tors had been called, and Miss Vandenhoff had been greeted with bow- 
quets, Mr. Spicer was summoned and bowed from his box. He has exe- 
cuted his poetical task very creditably, and probably he has by this time 
made one observation—namely, that his piece was most effective where 
it most nearly approached Euripides, and (save in the recovering of Al- 
cestis) became weakest when it most receded from the original.—Lon- 
paper, Jun. 16, 





LONDON SUPPLIES OF WATER. 


The manner in which two millions and a half of people are supplied 
with an element of their existence cannot fail to be an interesting sub- 
ject. We therefore copy what follows. 


It will be recollected by all who have paid attention to the agitation 
of this qs pte question that from it resulted, in 1852, the passing of 
an Act, of which, however, it may be useful to subjoin a summary of its 
principal provisions. 

It subjects all the Companies to the provisions of the Water-works 
Clauses Act of 1847, and to the Supervision of the Home Secretary. It 
indicates the source whence water may be taken, and prescribes the 
mode of supply. The rates which may be charged are reduced from 50 
to 75 per cent. with respect to the Companies which had Parliamentary 
scales ; and the reduced scale is applied to those which had prieviously 
been unlimited in their power of charging. The capitals on which the 
Companies may pay dividends were revised and reduced (in some cases 
very considerably,) the principle understood to have been adopted by 
the Committee being, that po outlay other than that on works then in 
use, or thereafter to be used, should form part of such capital, Parochial 
authorities to have power to demand a supply for poor tenements on 
stipulated terms. The works for this purpose which the Act euforced 
on the Companies required, as appears from a Parliamentary return. an 
outlay nf £1,250,000, and the actual expenditure will exceed £2,000,000. 
The time prescribed for the execution of the new works varied for the 
different Companies; but, with respect to the three to which, for the 

resent, our remarks are confined, namely, the West Middlesex, the 
Brand Junction, and the Southwark and Vauxhall, the limit was three 
years from the passing of the Act. 

When the Lambeth Company, in 1848, applied for an Act to change 


their source of supply from Hungerford to Ditton, seven years were al- 


lowed by Parliament for the change ; and the construction of the works 
actually occupied four years, namely, from 1848 to 1852. The Commit- 
tee on the bill of 1852 bad allowed five years, which was, however, on ao- 
count, perhaps, of the urgency of the matter, reduced by the House to 
three. As soon as the bill was passed, the Companies above named (hav- 
ing severally obtained private Acts, enabling them to comply with iis 
provisions) entered into contracts to carry the requirements of the Legis- 
lature into effect. These contracts were all to be completed within two 
years, or nearly one year within even the short period allowed by the 
Act. Unhappily the fall completion of these contracts within the periods 
stipulated has been found impossible ; und when the great difficulties to 
which the circumstances of the times have given rise—the unprecedented 
demand for iron and machinery—the scarcity of skilled and even unskill- 


ed labour of the kind required, and the difficulty of procuring means of 


transit for engines and mains so large, either by sea or rail, are taken 
into account, this result will searcely excite surprise. Great progress 
has, however, been made; nor can there be the slightest doubt of the 


works being completed within (in some instances, very considerably with- 


in) the period prescribed by Parliament. 

The three Companies named have their new works contiguous to 
each other, on the north bank of the Thames, immediately above the vil- 
lage of Hampton : 22 miles above Vauxhall-bridge, 6 miles above Ted- 
dington Lock, 14 mile above the confluence of the Mole, 14 mile above 


Hampton Lock, and at the eastern or lower extremity of a portion of 


the stream extending many miles, singularly free from even the slight- 


influence by which its waters might be ivjuriously affected. From this 
point the water is brought by the Companies to their several works for 
deposit, filtration, and distribution by the three great mains—two of 
36 inches and one of 33 inghes diameter. These mains are together ca- 
pable of bringing 60,000,000 galions in the twenty-four hours—a volume 


of water equal to the contents of a river 30 feet wide, 3 feet deep, and 


flowing at the rate of a mile an hour. Six engines give sufficient head 
to cause this vast volume of water to flow through the mains to the sites 


of the several Companies’ works. 


As far as the village of Twickenham the mains lie side by side; there 
the Grand Junction main diverges through Isleworth and Brentford to 


the works of that Company near Kew-bridge. The two other mains, 


after being taken under the bed of the Thames at Richmond, separate 
at Sheen. The West Middlesex main goes through Mortlake to their 
reservoirs of deposit and filtration at Barn Elma, on the Surrey bank, 
opposite to, and connected by a main under the Thames with, their 
The Southwark and Vauxhall main continues 
through Putney and Wandsworth to the site of that Company’s works 
in the new park at Battersea. The length of the mains respectively is 
as follows :—The Southwark and Vauxhall, 134 miles, or 23,000 yards ; 
the West Middlesex, 8 miles, or 15,000 yards; the Grand Junction, 74 
miles, or 13,500 yards. The aggregate area of the sites of the works of 
thee three Companies, at Kew Bridge, Hammersmith and Barn Elms, and 
Battersea, is 120 acres ; and the extent of the depositing and filtering re- 
servoirs is more than ample, according to the best authorities and the 
most careful experiments, for the perfect depuration of the daily sup- 


works at Hammersmith. 


plies to their respective districts. 


The progress made ia the execution of the works enumerated, to the 
present time, is as follows :—The reservoirs and filter-beds at the works 
of all the Companies are completed. Thc engine and boiler houses at 
Hampton are roofed in, and ready to receive the machinery, a conside- 
rable portion of which is on the ground, and now fixing. The length of 
mains laid on is as follows:—The Southwark and Vauxhall Company, 
12,500 yards ; the West Middlesex Company, 14,500 yards; the Grand 
Junction Company, 7,500 yards. In this statement of the mains laid is 
comprehended the portion of the two 36-inch mains Jaid under the bed 
of the Thames at Richmond—and engineering work of no little difficulty, 


but which has been accomplished with complete success. 


It would of course be desirable, vut it is obviously impossible, to state 
the precise period when all the works we have described will be com-! information, although the undertaking is one of great interest and im- 

















pleted ; but, as we have already stated, no doubt can exist of their com- 
pletion within the time allowed by Parliament. 

Upon an impartial view of the facts stated in the foregoing brief sum- 
mary, it would be difficult, we think, to maintain that Parliament had 
shown any want of due regard for the interests of the public, or the 
Companies any lack of zeal and energy in carrying into effect the re- 
quirements of the Legislature. 

The daily delivery of water to London during the last few months 
has fallen little short of 100,000,000 gallons. 

The other Companies supplying the metropolis are : on the north— 
the Chelsea} the New River, the East London: on the south—the Lam- 
beth, and the Kent. Of these, the Lambeth already takes its supply 
from Ditton. The rest are all engaged in carrying out the improve- 
ments enjoined by the Act of 1852. Upon the whole, we are disposed 
to think that our readers may agree with us in viewing our prospects 
with regard to this important matter as not unsatisfactory. —London 
paper, Jan, 20, 





AN EARTHQUAKE IN PIEDMONT. 


A most unexpected event has shaken Nice out of its propriety and 
prepared the residents in that favoured spot for that perpetuation in 
cinders, which about seventeen hundred years ago befel the fashiona- 
ble population of Pompeii and Herculanum. A letter from Nice of De- 
cember 30 says:—‘ The morning before last, about three o’clock, the 
inhabitants of this place were awakened from their sleep by a singular 
sensation of horizontal movement. At first, the greatest number 
thought it must be a dream, but they soon perceived that it was a 
terrible reality. Each house rocked gently on its foundations, as you 
may have seen young poplar trees swaying to and fro from a strong 
breeze. In an instant the whole town was on the alert. Every one 
rushed out, avoiding the streets, and seeking the gardens and fields, 
where many erected marquees to shelter themselves from the night air. 
The weather was delightful; the sky studded with countless stars, and 
everything above presenting a marked contrast with the confusion and 
disquietude of the population. Soon after, a second shock, and then a 
third, increased the general terror to the utmost point. Chimneys had 
been thrown to the grouud—a long line of wall Lad fallen with a loud 
crash—no one knew but that the town was about to be swallowed up, 
and the sea to close over the ancient Nicwa of the Romans. The whole 
scene was horrible, but yet so strange that it bad something of the 
charm of dreams, or of the supernatural. What added to the uneasi- 
ness was, that some Sicilians, who pretended to be learned in earthquake 
proceedings, announced that another shock was to be expected within 
twenty-four hours. In consequence, no one went to bed, and nearly all 
Nice spent the next night in bivouack. All the public vehicles of the 
town were hired, and carried off to the country to serve as shelter for 
as many persons as could be stowed into them, and many a tent was 
erected in the plain for the same purpose- However, everythiag passed 
one in quiet, and the expected polka of the houses did not take 
place. 


A private letter, written under the immediate impression of the shock, 
says :—‘“I have been once more preserved from a sudden and terrible 
death. I have been here about ten days, and since I have arrived the 
weather has been delightful, and the thermometer 80 in the sun and 66 
in the shade, Fahrenheit. Yesterday morning I observed a mirage in 
the air, representing Mount Vesuvious or Etna, and the adjacent coasts, 
Yesterday afternoon it blew very hard from south-east, and a great deal 
of dust ; soon afterwards it fell quite calm, and the sun setting last night 
in tremendous black clouds, but no rain here in Nice, it all went over to 
France ; at about balf-past two o’clock this morning, myself and all the 
other visitors and inhabitants of Nice were woke up from our sleep, and 
found our houses rocking to and fro, like shipsin a gale of wind. Our beds 
threw us from side to side. All Nice was out of doors escaping for their 
lives. There were three distinct shocks of earthquake, for so it was. 
The first at half-past two this morning, lasted at least balfa minute (and the 
oldest inhabitant recollects nothing of the kind here before.) It has 
done some considerable mischief to the houses in Nice, and mine is cracked 
in many places. The two other shocks were very slight ones. The ef- 
fect to myself and others was electryfying ; and I was, as well as every 
one else, quite sick and bilious. The weather to-day has been delightful, 
and the ponds were frozen this morning and nearly aliday. After the 
earthquake, there was a hard frost.” 

L’ Avenir de Nice, a Liberal and apparently rather heterodox contem- 

porary in those regions, treats the shock more jocosely. ‘‘ We had the 
advantage of assisting last night at an undress rebersal of one of those 
dramas of Nature, especially grand when, as now, the development of 
the phenomena makes no victims... .” After describing the shocks, 
the Voltairian jonrnalist adds :—‘ The population remains in alarm: 
this unusual event is the great subject of conversation, and will be for 
many days. Certain Western dévdts will remember that Psalm of David 
ia which the hills leap like lambs, and the mountains like rams: the earth 
has celebrated the proclamation of the Immaculate, the approaching re- 
turn of peace and concord among the Christian nations of the orthedox 
Latin rite. The dévéts from another point of the borigon will see in 
this event a warning and a menace to the Sardinian States, which are 
said to be determined to make an alliance against the orthodox Chris- 
tians of the Greek rite, with the communist Governments of France and 
Eogland. Common-sense people will shut their mouths, and congratu- 
late themselves on an adventure which to the sedentary naturalisi isa 
rare piece of good luck, especially when it does no harm.” 
Two severe shocks of earthquake were experienced at Turin at the same 
time as at Nice. They were undulatory, in the direction N.E.—S.W., 
and preceeded and accompanied by a rumbling nois: and violent wind. 
The shocks succeeded close upon each other, and lasted several seconds 
each. It appears that they were felt much more severely in the envi- 
rons of Turin than in the city itself, since in the former they caused such 
terror among the inhabitants that they ran out of their dwellings ; whioh 
was not generally the case at Turin. 





Tue Intertor or St. Georas’s Hatt, Lrvexpoor.—The elaborate 
finishings of the interior have been designed by Professor Cockerell, and 
very arduous and responsible, no doubt, has it been felt to handle a frame- 
work so nobly designed ; and great might well be the apprehension that 
its grace and nobility might suffer under any bands short of that of the ori- 
ginal master himself, Mr. Elmes. The ceiling, according to the appa- 
rent system of the Romans, is covered, like afirmament, with a multitude 
of appropriate detail to give space and magnitude to the whole. The 
provincial armorial bearings, and the symbols appropriate to navigation, 
the municipal and legal purposes of the structure have been largely 
employed. These have been circumscribed to the crowns of the side-groan- 
ing arches, and not carried down to the springing of the arched vault, 
as is commonly the case. The whole proportion is thereby heightened. 
and the parallelogram ofthe ceiling materially elongated. The six pen- 
dentives are adorned with symbolical figures, taken from Raffaelle’s com- 
position in the Vatican, of Temperance, Prudence, Art, Science, Justice, 
and Fortitude, and in the paving under these are inscriptions illustrative 
of each of these virtues. A rich decoration of galleries composed of Irish 
black marble, Derbyshire spar bullesters, and twenty-four Irish green 
niches adorn the lower part of the hall, the walls being decorated with 
slabs of various British marbles. Two of thdse niches are already occu- 
pied by illustrious tenants, Sir R. Peel and George Stephenson. The 
six doors are very magnificent, and surpass anything of the sort yet ex- 
ecated in Bngland. The jambs are insolid grey granite, ia single pieces, 
with cornices carved in Portland stone; the gates themselves are of 
bronze and brass, highly elaborated. Among these are ten chandeliers, 
of great magnificence in size, materials, and desigg ; they are sevca feet 
in diameter, with 140 lights each, in the form of stars. The paving, exe- 
cuted by Minton, after des'gns by Mr. Cockere!l, Mr. Graner, and Mr. 
Stevens, unexampled in tesselated workmanship. The drawings of the 
Tritons and sea-nymphs in red and yellow, is highly classioal, spirited, 
and beautiful. A regulation of some interest in the direction of this 
structure has been vigorously observed in every detail, namely, that 
none but British materials and British workmanship should enter into the 
work. The organ, an instrument of great compass and magnificence, has 
long been a vexed question, as impairing the perspective of the Halland 
Nisi Prius Court ; and its position in thisregard must ever be lamented ; 
but after extended deliberation, and the best advice on accoustics and 
musical convenience, it was finally decided to be placed at the north ead 
of the hall. Pains have been taken by its form and stracture, to play 
into the lines and perspective and uses of that part of the hall. The 
area in the east front together with the niches in the hall, afford space 
and position for all the illustrious of oar land, and will furnish, in the 
growth of time, @ museam of art and of renown of the utmost historical 
interest.— English paper. 

A Uservt ExpLoration.—We have been favoured with some particulars 
of an expedition, of the organization and despatching of which there have 
already appeared a few vague notices, but nothing of reliability or definite 











portance to the whole country, and immediately to this section of the 
Union. Oar information is from the best authority, and may, therefore, 
be received with perfect confidence. 
The expedition is in connection with no filibustering movement, nor 
with any colonization scheme, but is undertaken by Government for the 
purpose of securing information and action in furtherance of the great 
project of consiructing a Railroad to the Pacific. 
An appropriation of $45,000 having been made for the purpose, the 
Secretary ot War bas appointed Capt. J. Pope, of the U. S. Top. Corps, 
with a detachment of 150 United States troops to proceed on the mission. 
Dr. G. G. Shumward, formarly surgeon and geologist to Capt. R. B. 
Marcy’s expedition, will also accompany this one in the same capacity. 
The immediate destination of the expedition is the region of the Pecus, 
and its object that of ascertaining whether water can be obtained on the 
Llanos de Estacedo, by means of artesian wells. Heretofore no water 
has been discovered on these vast plains through which the Pacific Bail- 
road would have to pass, and which, ifa supply of water cannot by some 
means, be obtained on them, mast preseat a scarcely surmountable 
obstacle to the undertaking. The importance of the expedition, then, our 
readers will readily perceive to be scarcely capable of being overrated. 
Le ga country is interested in its saccess, but espeoially so is the 
outh. 
Capt. Pope and Dr. Shumard are both now in our city, en route for 
their destination. They will proceed hence to Indianola and San An- 
tonio, at one of which places Capt. Pope will join the troops, and at 
once proceed to the plains. It is expected that some eight months will 
be occupied in the endeavour to secure the supply of water, aad if that 
meet with success by or before the expiration of that time, the expedi- 
tion will in all probability be ordered to proceed to explore the country 
for other purposes in furtherance of the great ultimate object, the con- 
struction of the Pacific railroad. 
Captain Popeis well known to be an able engineer, and in all respects 
admirably adapted for the important daty which has been imposed 
upon him, and has an invaluable coadjator in the person of Dr. Shu- 
mard. 
This expedition is one in which the city of New Orleans oannot bat 
have a deep interest, and to which her citizens, as well as the whole 
South, must wish abundant success. 
Capt. Pope and Dr. Shumard leave this morning, we believe, for 
Texas, ia the steamship Louisiana—N. O. Picayune, Jan. 31. 





WIsconsIN AND THe Fuartive Stave Law.—It will be remembered 
by our readers that several months since, 8. M. Booth was arrested at 
Milwaukie, Wiscousin, on the charge of aiding and abetting in the escape 
of a fugitive slave from St. Louis, named Glover, who was forcibly taken 
by a mob of Abolitionists from the custody of a depaty Uuited States 
Marshal. Subsequently Booth was, on a writ of habeas corpus, brought 
before Judge Smith, and by him set at liberty, on the ground that the 
Fugitive Slave Law was unconstitutional. This decision having been 
carried up to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, that tribunal sustained 
and affirmed the opinion of Judge Smith. This decision was rendered on 
the 19th of July last, and on the next day, Booth was arrested by the 
Federal authorities under an indictment found against him nine days 
previous by the Grand Jury of the U.S. Court at Madison, Wisconsin, 
tor aiding in the escape of the fugitive. Uader this indictment, Booth wae 
recently tried, convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine of $1000, and to be 
imprisoned for one month. John Rycraft, for beiag concerned in the same 
affair, was sentenced to pay a five of $209, and be imprisoned ten days. 
Under this sentence of the U.S. District Court, the convicts were lodged 
in jailat Milwaukie. It now appears that they have been let out by 
the State Supreme Court, on the ground which the same Court had taken 
before, viz: that the Fugitive Slave Law under which the prisoners 
were convicted, is unconstitutional. 

We take it for granted that the case will now go to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, with a view mainly to test, in an authoritative 
manner, the constitutionality of said law. The result cannot be doubt- 
ful. For, nearly all the Northern Jadges of that Court, in their indivi- 
dual capacity, as Jadges of U. S. Circuit or District Courts, have had 
occasion to pronounve their opinions on the subject, and those opinions 
are unanimous in favour of the constitutionality of the law. The same 
is true, we believe, of every State Court which has pronounced upon it, 
with the single exception of the Courts of Winconsin. The interference 
of the latter Courts, in arrest of the judgment of a U. States Court, and 
even to annul the sentence of such Court is, tosay the least,a very Doll 
act, and shows the necessity of a better understandiog of the rights and 
duties of the United States Courts, respectively, wituia the same limits. 
Since writing the above, a telegryphic despatch has been received 
from Chicago, conveying the intelligence that the Suprem? Court of 
Wisconsin has acquitted both Booth and Rycoraft, on the ground that the 
indictment egainst them was illegal—_™. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 





Tos Barres anv THs Russian Firz Anms.—The following is a de- 
scription of the rifle now being manufactured for our troops :— 

“In almost every important respect it is a vastly superior weapon to 
the Russian musket, It isconsiderably longer, very much lighter, easier 
to clean and to handle, and of superior workmanship. The way ia which 
the barrel and stock are connected is novel and ingenious. The barrel 
is encircled and bound fast to the stock by three iron rings or clips of 
great strength, which are kept in their places by as many spring catches, 
and the barrel could be unshipped in less than three minutes, simply by 
pressing these springs. The ramrod, a neatly-turned piece of steel, with 
cup and screw, is incomparably superior to that of the Russian gun. The 
bayonet is the slightest we have seen, of finely-tempered steel, und the 
mode of securing it in its place isexceedingly good. Thesight is hinged, 
and lies horizontally on the barrel; it is thrown up to a vertical post 
tion by a spring, and then represents a slit between two pillars, up and 
down which slides a small piece of metal, forming the sight. It is gra- 
duated, but rather widely, there being only four marked points on the 
scale. On the whole, the sight-piece of the Russian musket seems pre- 
ferable, as more easily used, and less liable to get outof order. In every 
other respect the Eaoglish piece beats that of Liege hollow. Here are a 
few of the relative dimensions and weights :— 


British. Russian. 
Length of musket 4ft. 6hin. Sf. 10in. 
With bayonet fixed . 6ft. lin. ft. Sin. 
Weight of musket alone Sib. Gos. LOib.  Oon. 
Weight of bayonet Olb. 1002. llb. 1402. 
Weight of musket and bayonet 9lb. ow. lllb. 1402. 


The butt of both muskets is about the same length, so that the lock is 
about the same distance in each from the butt end ; but the difference in 
length in the barrels is considerable, the British ride having a barrel 8} 
inches longer than that in use in the Russian army. We need not dwell 
upon the advantage of this greater length of barrel ia a riffs for giving 
greater steadiness and certainty of directioa to the ball. Another ad- 
vantage is that the Russian piece has oaly two riflad grooves, the Bri- 
tish piece has three. The next noticeable point is, that although the 
Russian sword blade is loager than the British bayonet, the length of the 
British musket with bayonet fixed is still five iaches more than that of 
the Russian piece with its sword bayonet. 





Tus Queen's New Hicgutanp Hous.—The new castle of Balmoral is 
being erected under the direction of Mr. W. Smith, of Aberdeen. The 
following description of the style and arrangements of the edifice is 
abridged from the Builder: 

“The Scotch baronial is the style adopted, but in a modified form. 
The west and north sides have received more of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the style than the other two, as our readers will doubtless say 
may easily be the case, and present carved corbellings, rope, ribbon, and 
other mouldings. The design consists of two separate blocks of build- 
ings, joined together by connecting wings, at the east angle of whieh 
stands a tower 35 feet square, with circular staircase turret, rising about 
100 feet. This tower and the connecting wing are now only about 12 or 
14 feet above ground. The block forming the principal house is, with 
the exception of the carriage-porch, completed externally. It is 120 
feet one way, 118 feet 4 inches the other, with a central court 33 feet by 
52 feet. At the west angle of the south front are the carriage-porch and 
the entrance-ball, 29 feet 6 inches by 18 feet, leading to the corridor, 
running behind the priccipal rooms, which are on the west and north 
sides ; the drawing room, 37 feet by 21 feet; library, 26 feet by 20 feet; 
aod billiard-room, looking towards the west; the dining-room, 37 feet, 
(exclusive of recess) by 20 feet is to the north, where the river is. These 
rooms are 15 feet high, and above these, on the west side, and extending 
the whole length of it, and the private apartments of the Queen and the 
Prince, 13 feet in height. 

The principal staircase is in the centre of the corridor, and there are 
two side stairs, one at each corner of the east side of the court, all of 
stone. Oa the south apd east sides of the building there are taree Moors, 
rising about the same height as the other two, and containing rooms for 








some of the suite, for visitors, for the royal children, bed-rooms, and ser- 
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?rooms. In the equare tower will be accomodation for the same 
= thret rooms on ‘on of the first and second floors ; and for eer- 
vants on the lower and upper floors. The whole of tbe principal bouse, 
connecting wing, and square tower, are made fire-proof on Fox and Bar- 
rett’s principle with wrought-iron rolled joiste. The kitchen offices, 
forming ‘bree sides of a square, and something more, are to be built on 
a lower level to euit the ground ; and the ball-room, 68 feet by 25 feet, 
is placed aleo on @ lower level, and eo a8 to ebut the offices as much as 
possible cut of view from the dining-room windows, and from the ter- 
race running along that ede. The building is entirely of granite ; the 
principal house is of atblar work, finely dressed, the mouldings being 
« axed,” or * clean dreseed.,’ The stone is of very good and uniform 
colour ; it is found in great abundance and in large masses on the es- 
tate. The tower, connecting wing, and ball-room are less finely dressed. 
Whe whole of the works, with the exception of the mason’s work, are be- 
ing executed by contract, and are being carried out by Mr. Alexander 
Clark, the resident inspector, or clerk of works, with whom also, as re- 
gards the masonry department, is associated Mr. Jokn Beaton, all of 
courre being under the superintendence of the architect. 


Tus SrortinG Banoner.—A member of the Irish Police force, a native 
of a neighbouring county, who left some time back to form one of a 

arty who are accompanying Sir St. G. Gore on a banting excursion to 
the Rocky Mountains, has written home from “ Fort Larney,’’ deecri- 
ping the excursion. He says :— This Fort, which belongs to the Ame- 
rican Government, contains two or three companies of soldiers, kept for 
the protection of emigrants going to California. We left St. Louis on 
the 13th of May, and arrived here on the Ist instant. It is oxen we 
have to our waggons, six or eight to every waggon. The mules were 
not able to haul them, the roads are so bad. In fact there is no road, 
bat just the same as if you started from Ballyphilip to Dublin the short- 
est way possible. It would be impossible for me to try to describe to 
you the different tribes of Indians and their habite, that we meet. Each 
nation differs in language and habit from the other, and I may say we 
are only in the beginning of them now, and no tribe is at peace with 
the other. The whole of them are afraid of us. There are thirty-five 
men in our train, all armed to the teeth. The oxen travel very slowly. 
from twelve to twenty miles a day. We have plenty buffalo and an- 
telope. In fact, we have more flesh meat than we can eat. We are not 
within thirty miles of the real hunting mountings yet. Sir St. George’s 
intention jis to kill grizzly bear, deer, elk, beaver, and all: those ani- 
mals which are hard and dangerous to be killed. We have with us 
French, German, American, Spanish, Scotch, English, and Indians. 
There was no sickness amongst us since we started. I am quite a dif- 
ferent man to what I was when I left you— I am both strong and bealthy. 
If I was wet for a week I would not get cold. The only thing that an- 
noys me most is the mosquitoes. If there was nothing more to make 
me go home I could not think of living all my life among them, although 
they are not altogether as large here as they are about St. Louis; nor 
is it near so hot, although we roast our buffalo meat with the eu.. 
You would not know me now if you saw me, for I did not shave since 
we started. We scarcely can know when Sunday is, for we travel every 
day. I saw no chapel but one since I left St. Louis—that was in the 
Potowattomy nation, There is a Catholic mission there. I request you 
all to pray for the grace of holy perseverance forme. Iam much in 
need of your prayers. I hope to see my futher once more, for I think 
he was healthy enough to live for a few years. This fort is 700 miles 


from St. Louis. Think of travelling s0 long with oxen through moun- 
tains and valleys. Ill have queer tales to tell when I return.—Mun- 
ster Wews, 





A Frieutsut Descent.—The telegraph a few days since announced 
that the balloon in which Miss Bradley ascended from Easton (Pa.) 
bursted, and the lady descended with the most frightful rapidity. An 
eye-witness gives the following account of the scene : 

“It would appear, from Miss B.’s own account, that she knew very 
little about the business she had undertaken, or of the effects likely to 
be produced upon the balloon when it reached the rarified atmosphere. 
The balloon was an old one, and the silk had become so rotten that it is 
wonderful that it would bear inflation at all. When she reached this 
height she states that the balloon, which was not entirely filled when it 
left the earth, expanded until the gas began to escape at the seams, and 
became very offensive to her. She had been so absorbed by the en- 
chanting prospect spread out beneath her, which she says was magnifi- 
cent beyond the power of language to describe, that she had not noticed 
the balloon. The escape of gas alarmed her, and she pulled the valve- 
rope, but permitted but little gas to escape, as she was afraid she would 
fall into the Delaware, which was directly beneath her. Ina few mo- 
ments after this the balloon collapsed, and to our horror and alarm we 
saw her fall with frightful rapidity for the distance of six or seveg hnn- 
dred feet, her progress then being checked, from what cause we below 
could not see, although we then observed that she was descending quite 
slowly. It eeems that when the balloon bursted it was torn into ribands, 
except the lower part or neck of the balloon. So completely was the 
upper part torn to pieces that large pieces of silk blew away, and the 
remainder hung down even below the car. When she bad fallen this 
distance, the neck of the balloon suddenly blew up, turning inside out, 
and catching against the network formed a parachute, which bore her 
safely to the ground.””—Wat. Intelligencer. 





Excessive GratitupE.—The Journal de St. Petersbourg, of the 30th 
Dec., publishes the correspondence relative to the liberation of Lord 
Dunkellin. The first letter is from Prince Dolgorouky, the Russian Mi- 
nister of War, by order of the Emperor, to Lord Clanricarde, announc- 
ing the liberation of his son, and requesting the liberation of Captain 
Kousovleff in exchange. This letter has already been published. Lord 
Clanricarde replied as follows :— 


“ My Prince,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the letter 
which bis Majesty the Emperor bas deigned to have addressed to me, and I 
now beg your Excellency to submit to his Imperial Majesty the expression of 
my vivid gratitude and of the profound sentiment inspired by the benevolent 
and gracious remembrance which he has thereby shown towards me.—The or- 
der given by the Emperor relative to my son is in perfect keeping with the 
persoval kindness which bis Imperial Majesty deigned to accord to myself 
over b and which I never can forget. I have reason to know that no one 
better than the Emperor understands the extent of the personal sacrifices 
which public duty under unhappy circumstances may exact. I shall lose no 
time in trantmitting your wishes respecting Captain Kouzoyleff to the War 
Department. 

* Allow me, my Prince, to offer you my thanks for the good grace you have 
shown, in communicating to me the wishes of his Imperial Majesty, and the 
assurance of oe consideration. 

“ Nov. 18, 1854. (Signed) 

“fo his Excellency Prince B. Dolgorouky,” &c. 


_ Under date of the 10th of November, Lord Dankellin wrote the tollow- 
ing letter to the Governor of Kalouga on the eve of his leaving that 
town for England :— 


‘T hope I need scarcely express to you, M. le Gouverneur, how deeply I feel 
this last act of benevolence of his Majesty the Emperor. Such an act of ge- 
herosity, which restores me my liberty without conditions at such a moment, 
proclaims the act of a really great man; and, although my words will never 
sufficiently express all my gratitude, 1 beg of you to make known to the Mi- 
nister of War how deeply I feel the noble and generous conduct of His Majesty, 
which will never be effaced from my heart, but which will remain a pleasant 
souvenir of my short and, thanks to your thousand attentions, by no means 
painful captivity at Kalouga. Trusting to your kindness of heart, I offer no 
Me pec for taking the liberty of giving you this commission. Your most faith- 

‘servant, DUNKELLIN. 
Kalouga, 10th Nov. 1854.” 


CLANBIOCARDE. 





Tax Gares oP Tus Bauric.—The three entrances or gates of the Baltic 
are formed by the comparatively large islauds of Zealand and Funen, and 
continental coast of Sweden and Denmark. These islands, and four 

Ssser immediately to the south—Dangeland, Laland, Falster, and Moen 
—Wwith upwards of sixty more, dwindling down to insignificant tracts, 
Compose the Danish Archipelago. The entire group occupies an area not 


and cold, drenching rains are more common experiences than fine weather, 


closing sea, sbore, and sky, fine studies are afforded to the painter of 








marring out-of-doors enjoyment. Yet, when a gale from the westward 
drives up clouds of mist from the Atlantic, alternately veiling and dis- 


marine scenery. 


Sxatinc—PaitaDenPara agaixst Bostox.—At five o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoon, about one thousand skaters were assembled upon the ice 
of Jamaica Pond, enjoying the pleaeures of healthful exercise in the pure 
bracing air of winter. Many ladies were present, although doubtless the 
cold westerly wind prevented a large number from joining in the excit- 
ing sport. There was a great number of excellent skaters upon the ice, 
and the merry laugh and wild halloo of the revellers did not die away 
until a late hour in the night. But when the stroke of twelve announced 
the close of the week and the commencement of the Sabbath day, the 
bright moon looked down upon a scene of peace and stillneas—so different 
from the noise and bustle and gaiety of a few hours before. 
There are almost always one or more “lions”? among the skaters on 
Jamaica Pond—one or more gentlemen who skate more gracefully and 
perform more wonderful feats upon their iron runners than any others. 
The “lion”? upon Saturday afternoon was a Philadelphia gentlemen, 
whose remarkable performances excited the admiration of al] beholders. 
He was continually surrounded by a group of hundreds of skaters, who, 
forming a ring, would induce him to exhibit within their circle. He was 
generally regarded as the most skilful skater seen in this vicinity for 
years, and we think he must be a limb of the legal profession ; for we 
have serious doubts if any person but a “‘ Philadelphia lawyer ” could 
ever become familiar with so many “ quirks and quiddities.” 
One amusing scene }s said to have occurred during one of his perform- 
ances. As he was going through some of his most intricate evolutions, 
a gentleman skater in the surrounding crowd, thinking that he could 
surpass the Philadelphian in one thing at least, pushed boldly into the 
charmed ring, amid cries of “ clear the circle,” “ put him out,” and stand- 
ing upon one foot proceeded to skate or rather to wriggle, round and 
round the ring, without touching his other foot to the ground. The 
Philadelphia gentleman was fairly non-plassed, and acknowledged that 
there was one thing at least which he could not do. 
The skating on Saturday afternoon was not eo good as it has been, the 
ice being dotted with patches of snow. Probably the snow of last night 
and this morning will oblige skaters to discontinue their favourite amuse- 
ment for a few days. 
P.S. Since writing the above, we find a communication in the Trans- 
cript, stating that “some of the gentlemen resident in Jamaica Plain 
have taken pains to have the pond freed from snow, so that the lovers 
of skating can still find some rare sport there. The town authorities, it 
is said, will cause some protection to be placed around the holes made 
by cutting ice, so as toindicate those spots to skaters.”’— Boston Journal, 
Feb. 6. 
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WHITE. 
Waite to play and checkmate in seven moves. 


works. As soon as the Zouaves have alarmed one extremity they rush 
to the other, and again musketry, rapid musketry, is beard, and again the 
artillery set to work, and fire with all possible zeal for some twenty 
minutes, when, bearing nothing more of the foe, they consider that a 
goodly number has been repulsed, whereas the two Zouaves have quickly 
retreated to their tents, and bad a hearty Jaugh with their comrades over 
the hubbub they have created in the renowned Sebastopol 


A Ricu Promist—The most important news this week in connexion 
witb English literature, is that a new edition of Tennyson’s Poems is 
shortly to be publiehed, illustrated by almost all the famcus artists of 
our time and nation. Each poem isto have one or two illustrations, 
drawn on the wood-block by the artist’s own hands. Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, Maclize, John Millais, Stanfield, and Creswick may be named 
among the illustrious painters who are engaged to illustrate our greatest 
living poet. The volume to be thus produced with every technical ad- 
vantage of the finest engraving, paper, and typograpby, will, we 
are aseured, be something unique even among all the wonders of illus- 
a7 which have issued from the press of late years.—London paper, 
an 13. 
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THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, 


M4" ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
Hving at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 

time to time ; the Publisher of the Albion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Babecribert, on payment of their annual subseription (six dollars), are entitled to one ofthe 
followingengravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prines 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin : Allan’s Sir Walter Scott; Cope’s 
Piret Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul's, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.— New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list ; and thoee in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of theiraccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. 

A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 


prietor ofthe Albion, is in hand for 1855. 
W Park Place, New York. 





ARTHUR KENDALL, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MBRCHANT, 
NO. 7 WILLIAM STREET, (BETWEEN BEAVER AND PEARL STREETS) N. Y. 





agar JUST RECEIVED—In Prime Condition—Stilton, Chedder, and Double Gloucester 
Cheese, Barclay’s London Stout, &c. ’ pleats 





TRUE MANZANILLA. 


THis WIKE IS OF A DELICATE PALE STRAW COLOUR, AND IS FOUND TO 
& striking resemblance to the bitter flavour of the flowers of Camomile, it is very 
light in body, eminently free trom acidity, stomachiec and app+tizeing, economical and whole- 
some; in these qualities, and as a standard Table driuk it has few superiors. 
VINO DE PASTO. 
Is @ much appreciated excellent dry dinner Sherry, and not being so bitter as the preceding, 
is consider ed by the generality of wine-drinkers more agreeable to the palate, 
SHERRY. 
Amontillade and Oloroso, Macharnudo and very fine old Grown Madre Vino, Montilla, and 
other natural Sherries, the finest productions from the viceyards of Xeres. ; 
All the above imported and for sale in original packages, demijohns, and bottles by 
THOMAS MeMULLEN, 
44 Beaver Street, New York. 


ALLSOPP’s | 
PALE OR BITTER ALB. 


B, THE UNDERSIGNED, HAVE APPOINTED MR. ARTHUR KEN- 
DALL, Wine Merchant, No. 7 William Street, in the city of 
New York, our Agent for tne sule of PALE ALE, commonly called #11 TER BEER 
which he has agreed to furnish to the Medics! profession and Public, in its pure siate 
75 gents per gallon in Casks of 9, 12, 36 and 72 gallons, and in Pint Bottles at $2 25 


or a. 
° SAMUEL ALLSOPP. & SONS, 
December 18th, 1884. Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England. 








| pgp The first shipment of th's celebrated Ale is daily expected per ship Washington from Li- 


}. 
— ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchent, 
7 William Street, (between Beaver and Pearl) New York. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


4 er WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 

of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leaveto inform his numerous friends and the 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, nnder his management, for 
their accommodation. There are in the hou-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Base- 
ishing te torm 
Room, where the differ- 





ford d severalclub rooms, which wil! be rented (turnished) to tlemen wish 
parnieter theirown p tame There is alsoin the house a Reading. 





ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar issupplied with the best and purest liquors 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality 
oet7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 








SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO.318, 


White. Btack, 
L Bto R6eh. K te R or Kt 
2 Anything. 


Castles. 
3. R to B 8 checkmate. 

To Cor responvents.— F. B. Your letter has been received with much plea- 
sure and shall have every attention.—J. P. M. and C. S. Solutions quite 
right—S. T. Call at the rooms of the Club, 58 Tenth Street, and enquire for 
Mr. Perrin, Secretary. The match to which you refer is not yet decided. The 
score now stands: Perrin, 4; Lloyd,2; drawn, 1.—L. R. The Problem sent 
is quite so und, and very beautiful. We copy it above, so you will get solution 
next week. 





A Nove. HovusesreakkR aT Liverpoot.— arly on Thursday the in- 
habitants in the neighbourhood of the Amphitheatre were considerably 
alarmed by a report that one of the dwelling-houses at the back of the 
theatre had been broken into by burglars, who bad removed the shutters 
from the shop- window, and that one or two of the party had become so 
entangled in the débris as to be unable to extricate themselves. In an 
incredibly short space of time a crowd collected in front of the house, 
and in the twilight something was seen looming inside the premises, 
brandishing what was pronounced to be a huge iron bar on the outside of 
the window, as though bidding defiance to any person who should be 
courageous enough to interfere. Shouts were raised for the police, and 
a strong guard surrounded the premises at a distance somewhat remote 
from the formidable weapon which threatened destruction to any person 
who might venture within its proximity. Daylight increased and the 
supposed burglar became more distinct, until at length the “iron bar” 
was metamorpbosed into an elepbant’s trunk. The mystery was soon 
cleared up. It appears that the shop had been some time unoccupied, 
and that one of the performing elephants belonging to Mr. William Cook 
bad been domiciled in the shop for the night, and not being well satisfied 
with his new qaarters, or the sufficiency of light his lodgings afforded 
him, unceremoniously thrust the window shutters into the street, and 
would, no doubt, have taken morning exercise, had not his keeper speed- 
ily arrived and prevented his huge charge from taking his walks abroad. 





“ Tuat GREAT AND Goop May.”—At the annual meeting of the Bible 
Society held recently in Edinburgh, Lord Panmure, the chairman, sup- 
plied a correction of Mr. Bright’s Rochdale speech anent the Emperor 
Nicholas and the Bible. No mention of the name of Russia occurred in 
the Society’s report. Once, indeed, Russia cherished and admitted the 
Scriptures : the Emperor Alexander countenanced the labours of the 
Foreign Bible Society, established one in Russia, and caused the Bible to 
be translated into Russ. Mr. Bright bad said that the Emperor Nicholas 
is friendly to the circulation of the Scriptures : it is true, he allowed the 
edition of the translation permitted by the Emperor Alexander to be ex- 
hausted ; but he permitted no further edition to be struck off, and no 
further circulation of the Bible in the tongue of his countrymen : and he 
had done all he could to limit the copies to the Greek Church, which 
looks up to him as ita father and its God. These facts Lord Panmure had 
ascertained through Mr. Robert Haldane, the Secretary of the Society ; 





exceeding 100 miles from nort’ to south by 130 from east to west. Thus 
crowded, the seperating channels are narrow, and are rendered still more 
confined by innumerable shoals and sandbanke. Though contiguous to 
pe of the great highways of European commerce, mauy of these little 
a were little known to each other, and much less to the outlying 
“ d, prior to the establishment of steam navigation. The physiognomy 
. the more extensive is very uniform. There is no bold scenery, but 
aa A my picturesque, and eminently beautiful with tolerable summer 
— - Striking blendings of land, water, and eky are to be seen in 
fo every Cecolien, while the white sails of merchantmen, the boats 
chats . . shermen, rich meadows and noble beech-woods, neat 
cael ._ ndmills, and homesteads, give variety and life to the land- 
2 be. Vegetation is everywhere luxuriant, and long retains a vernal 
| aye owing to the humidity of the atmosphere and of the soil. 
the 4 e P — of Garmeag are brown and ashy with the summer heat, 
tral pe enmark delights the eye with a fresa, bright green, and as 

¥ deserve the title of as our sister kingdom. But dense fog 





and they are the simple truth. A portion of the Fins and other inhabi- 
tants of Finland, and the German Lutherans, have access to the Scrip- 
tures ; but that was one of the conditions on which they yielded up their 
country. But how had the Emperor treated the Moravians settled in the 
Crimea? They went there to cultivate the soil and coavert the Kal- 
mucks ; they made some way ; but when the harvest of converts began 
to thicken, the Greek Church with their Emperor stepped in, and refused 
to allow them to teach any farther unless they would teach the religion 
of the Greek Church. The consequence has been, that the Moravians 
still cultivate the soil, but they have ceased to make converts. 





Tue ZovAVES AT PLAY, BEFORE SEBASTOPOL.—At nighttwo of them 
will go out with five or six muskets strapped to their backs. As it is 
quite dark, they are enabled to creep round the Russian acentries and get 
close to the walls, when they, as rapidly as possible, fire their weapons. 
Immediately the Russian artillerymen fly to their guns; a storming is 
expected, and off goes every gua that bears in the direction of the French 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YRARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charlies Willmer’s Universal En= 
3 and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVEKPOOL & BEL- 


ADT. 
ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
novll—2m. 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 Sonth John Street, Liverpool. 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the Jue 
trated London News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annual eub- 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, and everything of interest re- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, batiles and sieges. 
Volome 26 wiil commence with the publication of Jam. 6, 1855. 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland 
the Uontinent of Earope, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. ‘ P 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 





Complete sets and single vo- 


CHARLES K. WILLMER 
LONGDON M. ROGERS.” 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. aan 
NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS ANDTHE PUBLIC 
that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 635 Broad- 
way, three doors below Bleecker Street. 

They have long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
public has generously afforded them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
facilties tor the preparation of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep « larger 
and more varied assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to the 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than heretofore 

The various PHARMACKUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs. 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the important department ofthe DISPENSING o 
MEDICINES intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant supervision of one of the parties. 

The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE oftheir articles for family use they believe to be unique. 

They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicinal Preparations, 
Plants and Perfumery, to which they would call the attention of the public and of Drugyists and 
Physiciang, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. 

DELLUC & CO., 


Apothecaries and Chemists. 
625 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


THE GRBAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


O BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 

dise of all kinds can can be hadin the United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 

Among the great variety of mukes of Pianos constantly in store are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO , with or withont the celebrated olian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 

rovod P:anos, celebiated for their power, brilliancy, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of touch, 
Ceosty and durability of structure, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (ofthe old frm of Hab 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight celebrated manufacturers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, $50 $75, $100, $125 $130, &e., 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time wil! be sold very low. 

8. D. & H. W.SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons ofall other Styles and Prices. A largo discount made from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To suit some purchasers monthly pay ments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
me olor pays f School led on th best ter Music sent by mai! post-paid, 

ealers and Heads o ools su ed on the very best terms. ® post- 
” ° HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


EMI ANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
R WALES BiLLs OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON 6n the BANK OF LIVEE 
POOL in Sums of £] anc epwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 

For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
‘ (Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slipand Water Street, New York. 


LIVERPOOL,.—URITED STATES MAILSTEAMSHIP PA CIFIC, Captaia 
= N Me te Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, pesittvalp 
on Wednesday, February 7th, at 120’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canai Street. 
Ne berth secured antil paid for. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply 
SDWARD K, COLLINS 4 CO., 56 Wa!) Stree, 
P ngers are req sted to be on board at 1144 A.M. 
The Steamship ATLANTIC wiil succeed the PACIFIC, and sail February 2ist. 
— will please take wotice that the ships of this Line eannot carry any goods contraband 
of war. 
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FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
IK MARVEL’S FUDGE DOINGS. 


UDGE DOINGS. BEING TONY FUDGE’S RECORD OF THE SAME IN 
Fp2s ee By fr Marvel. 2 vols., with Two vow ——— - 
They terized by the same keen perception of soc same genial satire, 
end ney,Are characterized Dy tne sl style thar have been admired in other publications by tk 
Marvel ; but even manifest a broader mental culture aud more ample knowledge of the world. 
—N. F. ial. 
Vek han yp al satarated with the keenest wit.’’—Albany A 


hiy rgus. 
* The ha hits at fashionable folly, at maternal weakness, the quiet ridicule of worldly 
ways, and te essentials of the besa monde, with the ring of the true metal throug a 
our America» Elia bis own place in our homes. in which he leaves his benediction of a! 


ve 
ter 
heart and more grateful spirit. Ik Marvel will reap new laurels from these volames,’’—New 


ad as 1 poe 5 pen, with ene of humour and sentiment, which go straight to the 
ai 


‘eader’ ibilities.’’— Philadel, ger. 
mn It is full ofa eavain kind of qasint, descriptive humour, that is unlike that of any living 
—Hartfe nt. 
nest ee eateiel after Thackeray’s, anda capital story of fashionable life, 
trenchantly severe upon the follies and extravagaaces of the times, and clear, racy and piquant 


inning to end.’’—Richmond Buam ¥ ’ 
oT eelet be -* and spicy relish, will attract his old admirers to its perusal.’’— Tribune. 
‘* A rich vein of humour pervades it, and it will find many readers.’’—Oliwe Branch. 
** These volumes of graceful pleasantry will be sure to fiad ncmerous readers.’’—J. Y. Post. 


Ik Marvel’s Works. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 


DREAM LIFES. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
BATTLE SUMMER. i vol., i2mo., $1 25. 
THE LORGNETTE. Being Studies of ep zere- 2 vols., 12mo., $2 59. 


FRESH GLEANINGS. 1 vol., 0... 
FUDGE DOINGS. 2 vols., 12mo., $2 00 
B@> These Books will be sent by mail, postage paid, for the price remitted to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 





LAS CASAS’S NAPOLEON. 


PUBLISHED THI8 DAY. 
MEMOIRS OF LIFE, EXILE, AND CONVERSATIONS OF THE EMPEROR NA- 
POLEON. By the Count de Las Casas. 4 vols. 12mo., cloth, $4. 
LP { Napoleon List of Mlustrations. 
. Portrait o " 
2 “ Charles Bonaparte. 
: — 
i #6 Sir udeon Lowe. 


¥ Las Casas. 
Napoleon on board the Bellerophon. 
. Residences of Napoleon at I wood. 
° e Beauharnais claiming his Father’s Sword. 
12. House in which Napoleon was born. 
13. Burning of Moscow. 


=5: 


y 
16. Death of Napoleon. 
17. Statue of Napoleon on the Place Vendome. 


Tomb of Pete. 
. Map of St. Helena. 
. Plan of Longwood. 


Books in Press and Nearly Ready. 


THE ODOHERTY PAPERS. Forming the first portion of the Miscellaneous Writings of the 
late Dr. Maginn. Now first collected, with an original Memoir and Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie. » 


SATIRE AND SATIRISTS. By James Hannay. 12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 

FULL PROOF OF THE MINISTRY. By the Rev. J. N. Norton, author of ‘ The Boy 
Trained to be a Clergyman.’’ 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 

A NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TRENCH.—ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. 

a Second Part of Study of Words, by Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D., author of the 
Study of Words,’ ‘ Lessons on Proverbs,’ ‘‘Synomyms of the New Testament.’’ 12mo. 
oth. 
COSAS DE’ESPANA. Going to Madrid via Barcelona, 12mo., cloth, $1. The early por- 
tion of this work was published in Putnam’s Monthly, and met with very marked success. 

THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF CAPT. PRIEST. By Philip Paxton, auther of 
“ A Stray Yankee in Texas.’’ With illustrations by Darley. 12mo., cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF TEXAS. From the Earliest Period to its Annexation. 
Yoakum, Esq., ofthe Texas Bar. 2 vols., 8vo. Eaps and Plates. 

THE O’BRIENS AND FLAHERTYS. By Lady Morgan, Edited, with Notes, by Dr. R. 
Shelton Mackenzie, and illustrated by Darley. 12mo., cloth. 

THE WILD IRISH GIRL. By Lady Morgan. Uniform with the above. With Memoir 
and Notes by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, and Ill ti by Darley. 12mo., cloth. 
cm TRAITS” AND “HABITS AND MEN.” By Dr. Doran, 12mo., cloth ; each 

cents. 
ne ag A tc ~ E. By Henry T. Tuckerman, author of a ‘‘ Month in England,’’ 


&c., 12mo., cloth, 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street 


“ 
cl 


By Henry 








THB MOST AUTHENTIO LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 
EMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, HIS COURT AND FAMILY. By the Duchess D’ Abran- 





tes (Madame Junot). Two vols., cloth, 1134 pages, price $4. 
List of Portraits contained in this [llustrated Edition. 








Napoleon. “Lacien Bonaparte, Jerome Bonaparte, 
gomaiees. Marshal Junot, Louis Bonaparte, 

Maria Louise Charles Bonaparte, Jardinal Fesch, 

Duke of Re‘chstadt, Pauline Bonaparte, Lotisa, Queen of Prassia, 
Madame Laeiitia Bonaparte, | Eliza Bonaparte, Joseph Bonaparte. 


Probably no writer has had the same opportunities for becoming acquainted with Napoleon 
the Great as the Duchess D’Abrantes. Her mother rocked him in his cradle, and when he 
quitted Brienne and came to Paris, she guided and protected his younger days. Scarcely a day 

without his uisiting her house during the period which preceded his departure for Italy 
as Commander-in-Chief. Abundant occasion was therefore had for watching the development 
of the great genius who afterwards became the master of the greater part of Europe. arshal 
Junot, who became allied to the author of this work by marriage, was the intimate friend of 
Napoleon, and figured in most of the briliant engagements which rendered him the greatest mi- 
litary Captain of the age. No interruption took place in the intimacy which she enjoyed, so 
that in all these scenes, embracing a period of nearly thirty years, the Duchess became familiar 
with all the secret springs of Napoleon’s actions, eitherthrough her husband or by her own per 
gonal knowledge and observation at the Court of Napoleon. Josephine, whose life and charac- 
ter so peculiarly attract the attention of all resders occupies a great part of the first volume. 
The character and the deeds of the Emperors and Kirgs, the great men of theday, the Marshals 
of the Empire, the eistinguished ladies of the Court, are described wich minuteness, which per- 
sonal observation only admits of. The work is written in that familiar gossiping style, and so 
interspersed with anecdotes that the réader never wearies. She has put every thng in her 
book—great events and small, battles and balls, Court intrigues and boudoir gorsip, treaties and 
flirtations, making two of the most charming volumes of memoirs, which will interest the 
reader in spite of himself, 


NEW VOLUME BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO,, 10 PARK PLACE. N. Y., 
WILL PUBLISH ON FEBRUARY 10TH. 


OLFERT’S ROOST. And Other Papers now First Collected. 
1 volume, 12mo., with two Lilustrations by Darley, Price $1 25. 
Contents. 
Weather Breeders of Traffic. 
The Great Mississippi Bubble. 
Sketches in Paris, in 1825. 
Guests from Gibbet Island. 
A Contented Man. 
Broeck, The Dutch Paradise. 
Early Experiences of Ralph Ringwood. 
The Seminoles. 





By Washington Irving. 


Wolfert’s Roost. 
The Birds of Spring. 
The Creole Village. 
Mountjoy. 
The Bermudas—A Shakspearean Research, 
The Widow’s Ordeal—A Judicial Trial by 
Combat. 
The Knight of Malta. 
The Grand Prior of Minorca. Origin of the White, Red, and Black Men. 
A Time of Unexampled Prosperity. The Conspiracy of Neamathla, &c., &c. 
A New Volume by Washington Irving, is entitled to be considered an event in the publishing 
world. In this volume will be found ali that graceful charm of style, rich, yet quiet humour and 
fresh variety of topics, which distinguished his early works. 








UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, alsoon the ROYAL BANK OF [RELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Uo , 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


1* CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


arrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
4y_of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale an setail, by JOHN A. TARRANT 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhan, Dalluc & Co., 
Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists, 








Clark & Co. 


& Bloodgood, 


Yor sale by Rushton, 
on Broadway, Clements 
Charleston, 8. C. 





BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HIS COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 

ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS; 

Low rates of insurance without profits. 

Loans granted on policies. 

Halt of premium may remain on loan. 

No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 

The security of a large capital. 

California, Australia, ont special risks taken. 

Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 





T 


NEW YORK REFEREES. ° 
His Excellency HAMILT ite 
, ANTHONY BARCLAY. Seq HB Mf, Comal | EOF Now York. 
snes Gallatin, _ Henry Grinnell, Esq J. Phillips Phenix, Esq 
J latin, ig | Ban? crinnell, Eee, i . oe, 
Bamuel Wetmere, John rm = — John H. Hicks, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
D_, 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Bast ldth St, 


JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M. r 
GEO, M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS. 


PLS THAT ARE PILLS !—PROFESSOR HAYES, STATE CHEMIST OF 
Massachusetts, says they are the best of all 7il!s, and annexed are the men who certify that 
Doet. Hayes knows, via: 

LEMUEL SHAW, Chief Justice Supreme Court of Massachusetts. EMORY WASHBURN, 

of M huset W. C. PLUNKETT, Lieut-Gov. of Mass. EOWARD EVERRTT, 

Ex-Secretary of State and Senator of U.S. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker of House 

of Representatives, U.S.A. ABBOTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Bri- 
tain. + JOHN B. FITZPATRICK. Catholic Bishop of Boston. 
MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 

Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing rapidity, we may mention : Costive- 
ness, Bilions Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heartburn, Headache arising from a Foul Sto- 
mach, Nausea, Indigestion, Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, and pain arising therefrom, Flatn- 
lency, Loss of Appetite, ali Ulcerous and Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant Medi 
cine, Scrofula, or King’s Evil. They also by purifying the blood and stimalating the System 
eure many a which it would not be supposed they could reach ; suchas Deafness, Par- 
tial B . Neuralgia and Nervous Trritibilhy, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Gout, and other kindred complaints, arising from a low state of the body, or obstructions of its 
functions. They are the best Purgative Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use 
them once to know it. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer, LOWELL, MASS., and Sold by every respectable Drug- 
gist in New England. 





We see by the Court Records that the two Counterfeiters, White, of Buffalo, and Lawrence of 
Epping, N. H., have been placed under ten thousand dollars bonds, each, for making and sell 
ing, imitations of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Thisis right. Ifthe Law should protect men from 
imposition at all it should certainly protect them from being imposed upon by a worthless coun- 
terfeit of such a medicine as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Wecan only complain that the punish 
ment is not halfenough. The villain, who would for paltry gain, deliberately trifle with the 
health of his fellow men, by taking from their lips the cup of hope, when they are sinking and 
substitute a falsehood —an utter delusion, should be punished at least as severely as he who coun- 
terfeits the coin of his country.—@Green Co. Banner, Carrolton, IU, 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
soc y, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
= INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium as to the Office. 


be entitling the assured, whether at the yment of his first pre- 
w upon interest to the extent of one- of the annual pay- 
t 





future period, to 
——— 











sen aden > 
ment any or tee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
security) be required to be lodged he society, as each loan will be endorsed . 
il con alana Eimeapeated ia getiay ond demand af ta Beciatey on pumentate peyment 
one Raye Gas ae pee, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
Applicants are not or the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are esta! thronghout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. DF. B 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
ie. | fee, | ere 
a: Fiennes Wied f | ‘ ley Grattan. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, BE. R. Fabre, Wm. L 
Moutreal ....+.secereeeeef J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Jadah, unn, Rev 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. 0. 
Halifax N. B. cccccececces 8. Cunard, we Tremain, H. Pryor. c Kinnear, Hon. 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, HW. B..........§ Bap: figuem W- Wright, B. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. N 
8t. John’s, Newfoundland... § F. Bennett, N. Stabb. y, Hon oad, Hon. 0. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North Ameri 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier os 
oO MONTREAL, 





NATIONAL LOAN PUND 1195 ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror tas Wipow anv tus Orpuan,”’ 
his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000, 
{n United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF 
OF NEW YORE in acco: with the State Law, will receive proposals for ware 
toven os Chet Coes Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agenoies 
tbronghont the . 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at 
The Taenl Beard of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of ct cane premiam. 
Medical Examiners in atte daily at 1 o'clock, P. M “ 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 








Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Heary Ladiam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manofacturera’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL FXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
©. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, C. WwW. 





Branch Offices 


At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with Agencies throughout Canad 
: at St. John, Newfoundland. - anada, and 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 

comparison of its position, promises, and prospects with those of kindred British or Ameri- 
can Institutions. Peculiarities incident to Colonial Seciety confer upoa the Company advan- 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed by old country offices ; its bu- 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limi's of Life Aesurance and the management of 
investments, whether proceeding from premiums or funds entrusted to it for the special purpose ; 
whilst the rapid and unvarying success by which its course has been marked affords an indica. 
tion of the recognised re 7” title to = confidence. , 
The balance sheet presented to the Seventh Annual Meeting, held in September, s 
aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512.308 assured, entree ‘> noes a ~ 
aggregate assets to £211,291; leaving @ surplus ot £63,045. The Policies extant numbered 
1,150, yielding an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in every item a large propor- 
tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Of the balance of £44,193 ac- 
tually in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. The year’s receipts from ir terest 
loa the ef reeie hall that have clapsed I ee 
n the six and-a-half years that have clapsed since the organization of the Co £537 
have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On the other besa ee 
tal expenses have not exceeded £14,019, and the total claims £13,168. On all these points a com- 
arison instituted with the parallel experience of British Offices of a high character will result 
ge epee bad | — of ng Company. 2 

The profits ed on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premi 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the first year of the Company's meee. 4a 
credited with Dg a mene Ang of £101. : 

Without wishing to introduce cheapness as an element of primary importance in li s 
the Directors of the Canada Company remind the public that its rates oe lower rey ——— 
ard set up by most other Companies. The charge per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 
doing business in the Provinces and the United Staies is £2 98. 3d. ; in another £2 9s. 10d.: ina 
third, £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. This reduction is effected 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the preceding paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
equivocation, fallacy, or untried theory—but simply by the comparatively bigh rate of interest 
on which the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in 
vestments. 

In adiition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the Company grants policies with i 
payable in limited periods, on joint lives, and on a system of half credit tor the first seven genen 
Tnimediate and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a table has been pre- 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance and 
annuity ; realizing to their representatives the advantages of the former in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to themselves the enjoyment of the latter in the event of their surviving beyond a 
specified period. To persons possessed of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for aceu 
mulation, the Company is enabled to offer tangible inducements. “Temporary or permanent in- 
vestments of such a character may, through the agency of this Company, be made to yield a 
higher returu than can be obtained from Banks or Savings’ Banks. In this respect—the eon- 
junction of remunerative and immediately available securities—the arrangements of the Compa- 
ny will be found well worthy of consideration. 

The Seventh Report and all other particulars are obtainable on application to the undersigned 
or at any of the Company’s Agencies. 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 


Hamilton, November 30, 1854. dec23—ly 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughon the year 

The following ships, composing the line of patiete onder the agency of the subscribers, ure i 
tendd hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the undermentioned dates throughow: 
the year ; toucking at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : ; 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
, New sere, London. 
January... 11 } p 
VICTORIA.......... Edmund Champion... )May..>....11$........ ay sasrens 
Sopvemmer. ‘ P| October... ... 27 
anuary,,. 2° Mar } 
MARGARET EVANS......S. C. Warner... )May. 1.386... ae 
Pember. | slovenster e000 8 
ebruary... 3 Bi 2 
SOUTHAMPTON...... Ecorse a eS ee See fap os 
a. 060 2) November ... .20 
‘ebruary. ..1 
NORTHUMBERLAND. .,.S. L. Spencer... } ne ep 0 66ees ; ~ S “ell 
eee bee * December......2 
ebruary... _ RR 
HENDRIK HUDSON,....Wm. B. Smith... June... zit 28 ‘ es , ae i 
al of - Dec imbee 14 
March. ..... pO Pee 80 
OCEAN QUEEN,....... R. H. Griswold... } aly. eR ERS Ataunt .2 
a ber. “a December. .,.. 26 
March, ....24 J ececrecke 
AMERICAN EAGLE.......R.H. Moore... day. 4 PASE fey... ee evece 12 
November. .19 eptember ..... 9 
‘. April. ......5 January....... 24 
AMAZON, (New)....... oo eH. R. Hovey... { Augnst.....3)>.ccccses May. ......... 24 
peceber. om gepsomber.... 21 
_ ebruary., R 
DEVONSHIRE. ............3. M. Lord... Anges. A) ee .-} June of ha 3 
Desomber 18 teed . -8 
ril..... 29 *ebruar : 
FALESTINE, (New)...... E. G. Tinker... } pri Seat os 0b bees } June ., y beseee if 
ecember. .25 October .......15 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., on of the best description, vigators, 
The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, outward, tor each adult, without wines ang 
liquors. Neither the nor owners of these packets will be r ible for letters, parcels 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to ; 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
seeeeceece Capt, Nye. 
.. Capt. Comstock. 


FRR ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eeee 










The ATLA . 
The PACIFIC .. 
The BALTIO. . 
The ADRIATIC 


ee ee eee ee ee ee eee 








ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care bas been 
tak Be Coats cansteneton, 09 else fe Oe cea, to enaure strength and speed > and their ae- 
leg and comfort 
orig of passage from New Fork x {0 Liverpool | in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. Excle- 
be re 
y Ayia pad me mb ‘euch cht verpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 







Wednesday. ............. January 24, 1855. 

Wednesday..........+++-Feb’ry 7, * Baterdey > 

Wednesday....... 9940006 Feb’ry 21, ** Saturday... Jace .-Feb’ry 10, 
Saturday... ... «+ -Feb’ry 24, 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & ©O., No. 56 Wall street 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool “ee New York. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & GO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
. 0., ue Notre Dame di 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre = a, Teste, 
The owners of these will not be accountable for 


shi 
gions stouee or metals, maless bills of lading ane clgned Corea eee mam, pects, Jewelry, pre. 


therefor, and the value thereof expressed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage... .......+..+... $130 | Second Cabin Passage......... a5 ovo bee 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage.............. -+ + $110 | Second Cabin Passage.,............ 0... .880 









x@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Ca) 8 
Perel s2 cc co200 200000 2 Gap era Amerie on vosss sense OP ame, 
ret Oat Hamason, | Niagara, 1222s + Saeko 


Africa, . 1... seeceseeeses . Capt. Lurron, 
oe vessels carry # clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
Ww. 





From 
Cameda, occ ccccccsece Boston . 000 6p Om ORREER. 0% 6 old ohc de , 1855. 
BEER 2... cccccccccce Seas $400 acetene Wednesday, ........+0. oo rene: ath = 
Sella Sel Boston. .... baltenk aoe Wednesday,............. Feb’ry, 28th 
Canada sa enenke tl Boston. TT), | ss Pea March 14th * 


ag There will be no steamships of th 
Berths not secured until paid tor. 
board 


An experienced surgeon on > 
The owners of these ships will not be accountabie for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J: , 
thereot there 


is Line from New York, until further notice, .6@ 


Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
expressed. ‘ 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP Co. 


INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURITE STEAMSHIPS : 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Wylie. 
pita f 4 WASHINGTON’ Ce . we tye Capt. Robt. Leitch. 

} » (mew), 2, tons, Capt. Robt. 4 
KANGAROO, 1874 tons, Capt. ———— - eran 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. | FROM LIVERPOOL 
" Cc 
’ 











City of Manch ity of Manchester Wednesday, 14th Feb, 1855, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon Berths... ...ccccccserscccecvcece $90 | Saloon Berths .....................21 guineas, 
EE nc ancn.n 060.000:080005 00560 are rr tall. 
Forward ‘“ se seeses 556] Forward * 1 ad 


Including Steward’s Fees. | 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken from Philadelphia and Liverpool, 


and found in provisions. 
- + 830] From Liverpool... ... . $45 


From Philadelphia. ........ ’ ails ee 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates. 

Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards. 

An experienced Surgeon will be earried on each ship. 

All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despatch. 
For Freight or passage, apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
» New York, 


17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, or 7 Broadwa 
MAN, Agent, 1 Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 


and WILLIAM IN 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam" 
shis ** NEW YORK,”? 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, Rosert Cnata, Commar 
der, and “* GLASGOW,”’ 1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, W. Cum™MinG, Commander: 
built (in six water-tight compartments) expressly for the trade between New York and Glasgow 
will sail as under: 
FROM NEW YORK. 


GLASGOW,...... oseesee 090c00 wae wenes Saturday, January 20th, 1855, at 12 noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ,.............+..$90 00 
Do. do. (Midship do.)....... $00gb6c 6b b6eUbce> 75 GO 


(Steward’s fee included.] 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 
gions of good quality, properly cooked, at THIRTY DOLLARS, ” ” 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. eszuOR, , 
& fet 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passagee. cere 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full, but te 
communicate at once with the Agent. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 











WASHINGTON.,......... Capt. KE. Cavendy. | HERMANN... -ese.s. Capt. E. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
ProroseD Dates or Satting—1805 
From New York. From Bremen, 
OEE Serer, 9) a eee Feb. 33 
Washington ..........++..+..- Saturday, Feo. 24...... 0. March 23 
BROTIAMR, 200 cc cccvecccsccces Saturday, March 24.......... April 20 
..  — RRP rn Saturday, April 21..........May 18 
06 6.66. 66.0 46-060 00:0 ..-Saturday, May 19..... coc oe 
Washington ............++..-.-Saturday, June If,.... ocoe uly BB 
Ns 50:9 00.60060.006.06 800% Saturday, July 14..........Ang. 10 
Washington, .........0005 oes Saturday, Aug. ll,......... Sept 7 
Hermann, ........eeeee% ....-Saturday, Sept. 8... os a 5 
Washington ......... oseseee- Saturday, Oct. 6,,, a. a 
Hermann..... <sustathearecel Saturday, Nov. 3..........Nov. 30 
WUE, 20.0 dp cde coteceed Saturday, Dec. 1,..,.......Dec. 48 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ......,. Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann..,..,,. Wednesday, Aug. 15 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann........ Wednesday, April 25; Hermann ..,...,. Wednesday,Oct. 10 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 25| Washington,,.... Wednesday, Nev. 7 
Hermann........ Wednesday, June 20| Hermann..,..,.. ednesday, Dec, 5 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18] Washington......Wednesday,Jan, 2, 1856, 
St ing at South ton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Len- 


don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 first 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing, 
An experenced surgeon is = to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 
©. H. SAND, 11 Sonth William st., New York. 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre, 


PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
NEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
United States Mail by contract. 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY, 


§ loon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The folowing Ships are at present in the Line : 


Jan. 22—1 year 


pre 


BOWARD. 0 « sa000 e500 Capt. Coy. 4YING SCUD.. . .Capt. Capt. BEARSE. 

ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. lt ll ellen “Capt. alley 

NIGHTINGALE,,....Capt. MATHER. WINDWARD....... Capt. B. Surru. 

GERTRUDE... --..,.Capt. PLINNEY. TROPIO,..........-%. B. SMITH. 
OCEAN QUEEN............ ona se ewe 6s one -Capt. Hate. 


All the above are strictly first-class hips, prqvided with every necessary to insure comfort 
and safety. The success that has attended the Pioneer Live is perhaps unprecedented. Out of 
upwards of Four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have oom. 

Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavla, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 


Hong Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to R. W. CAMERON, 
116 Wall street 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 







ECOND LENE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tt 
‘2 1st of each month, as fellows :— 
eg od York. Favre. 
8ST. DENIS ADUGY oe .ccccssecesececcscees( 16th February, 
“9 Ist May... ...cecccceccccsccccesseceg 26th June, 
Follansbee, master, Ast September ..........+.+eeeeeee+e€ 16th October, 
’ Ist February ..........s000 eeeoees+ 16th March, 
a Ist Pabscresecssceccsesecosnsennal 16th July. 
agcon, 4 Ist Octoder. ....0...cececee eoeeeee( 16th November. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) § 1st Mareh . “5 ES sere 
7s, Sa 0 16h December 
WILLIAM TELL, Ast April ,....cccccscccccoccccooes+( 16th May. 
Ist Angust , ...ccccccccccecccseees % 16th September, 
Willard, master. Ist December... ........+eeeeeeeeeeee 16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of passengers, and co: by men of experience in the trade, The price 
of —— is $100, without wines or liquors. 
is sent to the subscribers be torwarded free from any c' e bat those actual’ 
incurred, BOYD & HINCKEN, ae. 
161 Pear! street. 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 














ALEX’R WILEY, and 
FE. E. MORGAN, } 70 South street, N, ¥, 





BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





OFFICE, No. 10, PABK PLACE,: 








